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FOREWORD 


It was my privilege to associate with Albert H. Brechbill in three 
distinct ways. First I knew him as a member of the faculty of Messiah 
College and as my teacher in two courses during the years of 1930-33. 
In this setting he was my excellent teacher. Secondly, I knew him as an 
active member of the Grantham Brethren in Christ Church. This was when 
I came to teach at Messiah College in 1942 until his death. In this setting 
he was my beloved brother. Thirdly, I knew him as a colleague when he 
returned to teach at Messiah College in 1946. In this setting he was a 
Christian scholar, a skilled professional and a cooperative colleague. 


It is commendable that the Albert H. Brechbill Family undertook 
and completed the writing of this biography. The record of the lives of 
such men and women of sterling character and effective service needs to 
be preserved for future generations. 


One would expect that the author, as a member of the family, would 
recall the good qualities of father and mother. It was my pleasure in reading 
the account to be able to identify the qualities set forth thus affirming 
the record. Readers should take note that qualities such as faith in God, 
Christian love, integrity and faithfulness to duty were tested in adversity. 
Of particular note are the testings of ill health, financial stress during the 
depression, and the loss of his wife. In all of these he is shown to be ‘‘more 
than conqueror’’ (Romans 8:37) through Christ. Perhaps the reason we 
did not know more about his adversities is that he did not complain about 
them. The record indicates that he served with humility. 


It can be appreciated that the author allows us to observe Albert 
H. Brechbill as one with normal human frailties. As a result we do not 
see him as a saint beyond our reach, but as an Elijah, ‘‘a man subject 
to like passions as we are’’ (James 5:17). 


FOREWORD 


The elderly readers of this account should certainly find encourage- 
ment. It should bolster the perseverance of the middle aged and it should 
inspire the vision of youth. 


Kenneth B. Hoover 
Professor Emeritus of Biology, 
Messiah College 
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In Memoriam 


Albert H. Brechbill was a teacher whom none of his 
students will ever forget. They know that he taught them 
individually — not as classes. They appreciate the com- 
prehension of algebraic equations, trigonometric functions, 
and physical formulas gained under his individualized 
instruction. Or, if they failed to apply themselves to study, 
they still know that Mr. Brechbill did his best to interest 
them. His was indeed the gift of teaching. 


But more — his life by example and precept was 
Christian. His counsel was wisdom in spiritual things; his 
advice was sound in matters of moral conduct. Ill-gotten 
gain, a slanderous tongue, misspent leisure, careless 
promises, unholy living, all alike to him were “of this 
world,” opposed to “the things of the Spirit.” Whatever 
discipline he administered was for ultimate good, and 
calmly awaits the decision of time. 


The entire campus has lost a friend; all alike shared 
his kindly spirit and appreciative word. 


From The Clarion - 1951 


IN MEMORIAM 


It was after Christmas — in the lull following the big day — the postman 
rang. Nothing important ... only a few late Christmas cards, some bills, 
a prompt thank-you note... and another... a white envelope addressed 
... ‘Student —,’’ postmarked ‘‘Messiah College.’’ 


Opened at once — casually, questioningly — a bill? . . . a New Year’s 
greeting?... extended vacation?... Butno,... reading it... unbeliev- 
ing at first. . . incredulous . . . and then rereading through misty eyes 


... Professor Albert Brechbill . . . sudden illness — hospital — coronary 
thrombosis — died Christmas morning. 


Back to school... not saying much, but thinking . . . expressing sym- 
pathy ... missing him... our beloved ‘‘math’’ teacher . . . Then 
questions . . . ‘‘Who would take his place?’’ ‘‘How could anyone?’’ 


A memorial service in the Chapel on January 4... a black ribbon on 
his chair... tributes paid by students and friends . . . his favorite songs 
. . Silent prayer for the family. 


Tears and heavy hearts . . . regrets and sorrow . . . not understanding 
but wondering ...why?... and realizing submission — resignation — 
hope — above all learning ... ’’ there is a season and a time for every 
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purpose under heaven. . . 


from the Clarion — 1951 


PROLOGUE 


In the cold, grey dawn of Christmas morning, 1950, I stepped off 
the Philadelphia-to-Harrisburg train. My brother Robert was there to meet 
me. This was an annual ritual — coming home for Christmas. 

Every Christmas Eve since going to live in Philadelphia in 1943 I 
had spent the night singing carols through the streets with a group of young 
people from the Brethren in Christ Mission on North Second Street. Then 
I would board the 4:50 train going west — bound for Grantham and a 
reunion with whatever family members could come from their widely scat- 
tered homes. 

But this year more than a family reunion was on my mind as the 
wheels spun along the rails. Thirty-six hours before, a phone call had told 
me that Daddy had suffered a heart attack and was in the Harrisburg 
Hospital. 

As I stepped down from the train, Bob took my suitcase and asked, 
‘‘What was the last word you had on Daddy?’’ 

‘*That his condition was stable and he would need to rest about six 
weeks before going back to teaching. Can we go to the hospital to see 
him before going home?”’ 

‘*He’s gone,’’ said Bob in a choking voice. ‘‘He turned over in his 
sleep about 4:50 this morning and that was it.’’ 

After the initial shock of my own personal loss, I mourned for the 
coming generation that would never know him, the future students of 
Messiah.... 

The joyful thought that has motivated the effort necessary to prepare 
this biography has been: 


‘‘Now — at last, you can know him!”’’ 
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CHAPTER I 


BEGINNINGS: 
THE INDIANA YEARS 
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‘‘Life is a building. It rises slowly day 
by day, through the years. Every new 
lesson lays a block on the edifice 
silently rising. Every experience, every 
act of our commonest days, add 
something to the invisible building.’”’ 
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CHAPTER I 


BEGINNINGS: 
THE INDIANA YEARS 


Evening shadows were just beginning to lengthen over the lush 
farmlands of northeastern Indiana when John Brechbill stepped to the 
door of his barn for a ‘‘breather.’’ What he saw sent chills up his spine 
and a rush of adrenalin into his bloodstream. 

Straight ahead was the boar pen. Somehow two-year-old Albert had 
escaped the watchful eye of his mother in the log house across the lane 
and was, at this moment, pressing his small body through a weak spot 
he had found in the fence. All the strength of John Brechbill’s manhood 
went into that race with death. He reached the spot seconds ahead of the 
vicious boar. His strong, work-roughened hand shot through the open- 
ing in the fence, grasped the baby by the back of his clothes — and pull- 
ed. The boar’s tusk ploughed a deep furrow on the back of John Brechbill’s 
hand, but young Albert was safe. 

Albert Brechbill’s parents, John and Henrietta Davidson Brechbill, 
were no strangers to risks and adventure. Forebears on both sides of the 
Brechbill-Davidson connection had pioneered on a variety of frontiers. 
Leaving the security of eastern settlements, Albert’s grandparents, Jacob 
and Sara Ober Brechbill, had traveled westward. Their home for some 
years was in Stark County, Ohio, then on to DeKalb County in northern 
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Indiana. The last miles of the way were slowed as trees were felled to make 
a path for the wagon train. 

Jacob’s landholdings became large as tract after tract of forest was 
cleared and put under cultivation. His importance in the settling of the 
area may be inferred by his detailed biography found in DeKalb County 
histories. ! 

Farms were carved out of this land for his sons and daughters. Jacob 
donated land for a church to be built. Although a staunch Brethren in 
Christ himself, he specified that the building could also be used for the 
Church of the Brethren, who had no place of worship. From this arrange- 
ment the church received the name by which it is still known, Christian 
Union. Additional tracts of land became the Christian Union cemetery. 
The farm adjoining the church is still in possession of the Henry David- 
son family. Henrietta Brechbill’s twin brother had married Jacob 
Brechbill’s daughter, Elizabeth. 

Albert Harrison Brechbill was born April 11, 1889. He was the se- 
cond child. A brother, Frank, was a year and a half older. With their 
parents they lived in a log house on one of the farms carved out of grand- 
father Jacob’s property. In anticipation of a larger family, a brick house 
was under construction. Eventually three boys and six girls grew up 
here. !a 

Pioneer blood flowed in Albert’s veins and his roots were deep in 
the Brethren in Christ Church. The year he was born, his maternal grand- 
father, Henry Davidson, Sr., was midstream in an effort to keep the in- 
fant Evangelical Visitor afloat. As one of the most fervent advocates of 
a church periodical, he had been appointed editor. 

The year Albert entered Garrett High School, 1906, his mother’s 
sister, H. Frances Davidson, was plunging northward through interior 
Africa to found the first Brethren in Christ Mission north of the Zambezi 
River.? 

At age twelve, a farm accident marked him for life. A wagonload 
of hay had just been unloaded in the barn. It was time for dinner. Albert 
and Frank raced each other the length of the long wagon. The wagon bed 
was a type in common use — loose boards laid on crossbeams. A board 
slipped and Albert’s right leg went through. The sudden stop spun him 
in a half circle, twisting his leg and breaking it at the knee. With no 
anesthesia, he was held down while the knee was set and a cast applied. 
In later years he could never speak of this without wincing at the memory. 
He lay for weeks in an upstairs bedroom in the heat of summer. The pain 
subsided, but the knee healed slowly. Time dragged by; he longed with 
all his boyish energy to be up and about. One day he watched from 
his bedroom window as his father and older brother cultivated corn. 
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A neighbor came by and the three stood talking. Albert watched, grow- 
ing more impatient and irritable. Finally he shouted from the window, 
‘*If I could be out there, I’d be hoeing corn, not talking!”’ 

The knee healed, but was never quite straight. It left him with a decid- 
ed limp which became one of his trademarks. The incident seemed also 
to have left a mark on his personality. After this, he was noticeably more 
thoughtful and subdued.4 

Also in his preteen years, he had his only brush with a filthy habit. 
One of his father’s hired men left a plug of tobacco on the seat of the 
outside toilet. Albert, curious, took a bite. He soon felt giddy. His mother 
saw him coming, ashen-faced and wobbly, toward the house. She was not 
long in assessing the situation. She helped him into the house and sup- 
ported him while he emptied the contents of his stomach. Washing his 
hands and face, she put him to bed without a word of reproach. He was 
never tempted to touch tobacco again. 

Albert graduated from the nearby Pleasant Hill grade school in 19035 
and for the next several years, helped his father on the farm. 

In January, 1906, a spiritual awakening came to the Christian Union 
Church. Many young people were saved in a revival held that month, 
Albert was among them. That fall he entered Garrett High School; he 
was seventeen years old. He was soon teaching Sunday school and for 
a time served as church janitor. Church records show that he prepared 
the church for three funerals one year, receiving SO¢ for each.” Additional 
funds earned digging ditches for his Uncle Henry Davidson went into his 
savings. His wages were 25¢ a day. 

High School was completed at the age of twenty-one. Alumni records 
show him to have been an excellent student. John Brechbill gave each 
of his sons a choice when they ‘‘came of age.’’ He would give them a 
horse and buggy or $100. Albert took the $100 and went off to Goshen 
College. 

Hazing was in vogue at Goshen. Albert was singled out, along with 
other freshmen, to be the object of a practical joke. A ‘‘snipe hunt’’ was 
scheduled in an orchard a few miles from the college. He was to wait in 
a tree, ready to ‘‘bag’’ the snipe. The rest of the group went further into 
the orchard, presumably to scare up the snipe and chase it back to the 
tree where Albert waited. His logical mind saw through the plot and as 
soon as the tricksters were out of sight, he slid down from the tree and 
took a short cut back to the campus. The ‘‘snipe chasers’’ were astound- 
ed, on arriving back at the college, to find the freshman from Garrett in 
his bed and nearly asleep. No one tried to trick him again. 

A problem of a far different kind arose while at Goshen. One even- 
ing while having private devotions, a disturbing memory intruded on his 
peace. He saw a fence south of his father’s barn. Close to the fence was 
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John Brechbill Farm in Dekalb County, Indiana. 


Christian Union Church 
in the 1930’s 
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Albert H. Brechbill — 1910 
High School Senior 


THE JOHN BRECHBILL FAMILY 
Front Row: Pearl, John, Sr.; Pauline, John, Jr.; Lucille, Henrietta 
Back Row: Albert, Ruth Mabel, Frank, Elmo 
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a pig, and rising from the pig’s back, a puff of rifle smoke. Then he saw 
a dead pig lying by the fence. It had happened before his conversion. The 
neighbor’s pig had repeatedly gotten into the Brechbill’s corn. Albert 
thought he could graze the pig’s back and scare it away. He did not in- 
tend to kill it, but several days later it was found dead under the hedgerow 
some distance away. No one seemed to know what had happened, and 
Albert had said nothing. 

He tried to pray but the pig was there. He tried to study; a dead 
pig blotted the words from the page. Something had to be done and he 
did it. A letter was sent to the pig’s owner, telling him what had happen- 
ed. ‘‘It may take a while, but I will pay for the pig,’’ he wrote. From the 
moment the letter dropped in the mailbox, peace returned to his soul. An 
answer was soon received that all was forgiven. No restitution need be 
made. 

The years at Goshen were rigorous ones. Albert set a rough schedule 
for himself. Four years of study were telescoped into three. Economy 
measures were Spartan. He did his own cooking, washing and mending. 
Tutoring brought needed cash. He allowed himself one bit of recreation. 
He was a good skater and sometimes competed in races on the nearby 
Elkhart and St. Joseph rivers. 

One of his classmates in the graduating class of 1913 was Orie O. 
Miller, who for some years was a leader in the relief work of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. 

When the graduation exercises were over, an exhausted young man 
boarded the train for Garrett and home. Fortunately, his mother was with 
him for he neared collapse on the train. At home, he spent two weeks 
recovering from overwork, long hours, and some suspected, a less than 
adequate diet. But he had attained his goal—a B.A. degree. 

By the opening of the school term that fall he was ready to teach 
and secured a position in western Ohio. That first year of teaching was 
not a success. There were discipline problems.? To those who knew him 
in later years, this seems incredible, but it was true. John Dewey’s per- 
missive philosophy of education was being taught in the colleges, and 
Albert had accepted it. 

In September of 1914 Albert Brechbill was married to Cora Belle 
Miller of Auburn, Ind., also a school teacher. That school year he taught 
in the high school at Topeka, Ind. 

The year of 1916 was an exciting one. Albert and Cora were expect- 
ing their first child. Late that year, he left the schoolroom. John Brechbill 
built a small house on one corner of his property and welcomed his son 
as a partner in farming. An addition was built onto the barn, and Albert 
had his own herd of dairy cattle. His side of the stable was cemented 
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and had stanchions,'° the first in that township. Albert fed his cattle in- 
stead of just letting them graze. His father demurred, ‘‘Albert feeds too 
much,’’ but when he saw the increased milk yield of his son’s herd, he 
changed his mind. 

In the years 1917-1923, four children were born. The happy family 
was growing and farming was going well. A glimpse inside that home is 
given by evangelist Willie Myers of Ohio. He held a revival meeting at 
Christian Union and later wrote, ‘‘The Albert Brechbill home was one 
of the choice homes of the brotherhood.’’" 

In the summer of 1923, Asa W. Climenhaga came to hold meetings 
at the Christian Union. He was not only an evangelist but an educator, 
strongly committed to keep the struggling Messiah Bible School and Mis- 
sionary Training Home at Grantham, Pa. going. It is likely he knew Albert 
and Cora Brechbill before this, for he had visited every Brethren in Christ 
home across the nation in fund-raising efforts,'? but this time he had a 
proposition for Albert. Oral tradition says that Asa Climenhaga sought 
Albert Brechbill out at the barn where he was milking the cows. Here was 
a young man with a-college degree (still rare among the Brethren in Christ 
in those days) and he was farming! Messiah Bible School desperately need- 
ed a qualified mathematics and science teacher. ‘‘Would he come?”’ Albert 
said he would pray about it and ‘‘talk it over with Cora.”’ 

A trip East was made that fall after crops were harvested. Albert 
returned to Indiana with pictures of a farm in York County they could 
buy. In the spring of 1924 the family moved East. With reluctance, John 
Brechbill bade goodbye to his son and family. He was later to say, 
‘*Albert’s shadow on that farm was worth $5.00 a day.’”’ The church and 
community would miss him too. Said his brother-in-law, ‘‘I valued his 
opinion; he was observant. He could read character.’’13 

The trip to Grantham and Messiah Bible School and Missionary 
Training Home was made by train. A box car was rented in which fur- 
niture, washing machine, small tools, harness for the horses, etc. were 
packed. A new era had begun. A decision had been made that would af- 
fect many lives for good — and for God. 


CHAPTER Il 


TEACHER AT MESSIAH 


‘$4 TEACHER LIVES ETERNAL IN THE LIVES OF 
HIS STUDENTS” 


CHAPTER II 


TEACHER AT MESSIAH 


News of the new teacher coming from the West preceded him. A 
student of that year, 1924, tells of President Enos Hess entering the chapel 
followed by the dark-haired stranger.! She and her girlfriend craned their 
necks to get a good look. As he turned to enter a pew near them, she caught 
a glimpse of the dark, searching eyes. ‘‘Whew’’, she whispered to her 
girlfriend, ‘‘I wouldn’t want him for a teacher!’’ ‘‘But,’’ she added later, 
‘*he became my favorite professor.’’ The dark eyes, students found, could 
either twinkle or flash, depending on the circumstances. 

Albert Brechbill taught mathematics as well as natural history. It 
would be many years before the teaching staff was expanded enough to 
allow these departments to be separated. Algebra I and II, Plane and Solid 
Geometry, Biology and Physics were his responsibility. College Algebra, 
Trigonometry and Calculus were also taught if requested. 

His reputation as a teacher was soon established. He was both con- 
scientious and dependable. His lessons were well-prepared. His rapport 
with students was excellent. He had a ‘‘knack’’ for helping under-average 
students, for making knotty problems clear, for imparting knowledge to 
others. 

There were no discipline problems; disorder just was not tolerated. 
A student remembers, ‘‘We behaved because we knew he expected us to.’’ 
Another recalls an incident in College Algebra. ‘‘For some reason, I 
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whispered to the girl next to me; Professor Brechbill just looked in my 
direction. I never wished more fervently for a hole into which I might disap- 
pear.’’? Whatever effect the Dewey permissive philosophy might have had 
on Brechbill in previous years, there was no trace of it now. It had all 
been plowed under on that Indiana farm! 

His skill at discipline brought him the uncoveted appointment as prin- 
cipal of the Academy. In that capacity, he also served on the Discipline 
Committee. It was a most unenviable position; others had resigned. But 
he knew young people needed discipline; he was willing to take the criticism 
that was sure to come. A saying for which he become known springs from 
those early days, ‘‘I’m not concerned what they think of me now, but 
what they’ll think twenty years from now.”’ 

Brechbill’s maternal aunt, H. Frances Davidson, joined the faculty 
the same year as her nephew. His encouragement was a major factor in 
bringing her from the west coast where she was living after returning from 
many years of pioneer missionary service in Africa under the Brethren 
of Christ.4 Miss Davidson lived at the Brechbill home for the first two 
years of her teaching at Messiah. A familiar sight each school day morn- 
ing was the arrival on campus of Albert Brechbill in the Model-T Ford, 
his prim, maiden aunt by his side.® 

It was evident to any observer that there was a strong bond between 
them. Not only were there blood ties but a bond of mutual respect and 
esteem.® A teaching colleague of later years who was a student in those 
days, says, ‘‘My regard for Albert Brechbill had its beginning in Frances 
Davidson’s English class when she spoke of ‘my esteemed nephew.’ ’’” 
A daughter born to the Brechbills in 1933 was named Frances in her honor. 

Albert Brechbill was resourceful and extremely practical in his 
teaching. He was intensely alive and aware of the world around him. The 
study of physics was fascinating to him, and he sought to impart this in- 
quiring fascination to his students. He wanted them to understand. 


We were studying the speed of sound, recalls a 
student.® Sound travels 1100 feet a second. There was 
some discussion about hearing thunder so many 
seconds after seeing the lightning, depending on how 
far away it is. Then he took the class out along the 
railroad tracks that ran along the one side of the cam- 
pus. One group stayed on the track right in front of 
the school. The other group walked down the tracks 
toward the little town of Bowmansdale about % mile. 
The group down the tracks was to signal when they 
fired something off and we were to count how many 
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seconds it took for the sound to reach us. It was a very 
practical experiment and typical of his unique ability 
to translate the theory of the classroom into practical 
terms. 


Interest was high in biology class one Monday morning. A student 
whose father raised racing pigeons was scheduled to bring a pair of the 
birds to class. Norman Hetrick, MA ’33, continues: 


I was a weekend commuter. When my father 
brought me from my home in Harrisburg that Mon- 
day morning we had a pair of ‘‘fast homers’’ in the 
back seat. My assignment included a short talk on the 
breeding and training of racing pigeons. Then Pro- 
fessor Brechbill and I released the birds through the 
biology class window with a secret code attached to 
their legband. By lunchtime we had the answer to the 
coded message and the time of the arrival of the birds 
at their home loft. 


An inquiring mind was a delight to him. He encouraged the desire 
for learning. He gave permission for students to use the physics laboratory 
for experiments outside of class period. 


I remember him most of all, as a dedicated 
Christian. He knew what he was talking about when 
he talked of knowing the Lord, and he knew what he 
was talking about when he was explaining problems 
in Class. I always felt that he could have been a teacher 
in a state university rather than a little place like 
Messiah was in those days. The teachers of those years 
served on the same plane of sacrifice as missionaries. 


At Messiah, Albert Brechbill heard testimonies of those who had 
experienced a ‘‘second blessing.’’ They claimed to have been cleansed from 
inbred sin, filled with the Spirit. They said it was a crisis experience, at- 
tained by faith and followed by constant victory. He must have heard this 
teaching before, as his brother, Frank, was one of its exponents. For some 
reason it had never gripped his attention as it did now. Up till now he 
had been ‘‘satisfied with my experience,’’ but honesty demanded that he 
find out if there was something to this ‘‘heart purity’? he heard some 
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testifying about. Was it real and attainable? Did it work? His deliberate, 
fact-finding approach was typical. He would watch closely the lives of 
those who professed the experience. By the time the Bible Conference and 
Winter Revival began in January, 1928, he was convinced and seeking 
the heart-cleansing he now knew he needed. 

An account of that meeting, ‘‘the greatest that Grantham has had 
since 1913,’ appeared in the February 6, 1928 issue of the Evangelical 
Visitor. 


On January 8, Bro. Henry W. Landis came to 
begin the meetings. The blessed Holy Ghost was pre- 
sent in convicting power. Prayer was stressed as fun- 
damental for real revival. During the first week many 
sought God at the altar for sanctification and victory. 
During the second week there was increased interest. 
There was scarcely a night of this week that did not 
see at least a score of souls at the altar and several 
nights more than forty were seeking God. Others 
prayed through in prayer meetings preceding the ser- 
vices and throughout the day. 


The Bible Conference closed Sunday night but the school did not 
return to ordinary routine. The report continues, 


Monday was a day of earnest prayer. All day 
long the sound of pleading voices could be heard and 
many found victory that day. The Tuesday morning 
chapel service saw a remarkable demonstration of the 
presence of the Spirit. The entire student body remain- 
ed on their knees, crying to God for more than an 
hour. 

We cannot give a definite report of numbers but 
most of the students were either saved or sanctified 
and something like a dozen souls from the communi- 
ty were saved. A number of the teachers were filled 
with the Holy Ghost. 


Albert Brechbill was one of these. The crisis was reached on one 
of those nights of the second week. He lay on his back inside the altar 
rail. [t was obvious that he was unaware of what was going on around 
him, that God alone was dealing with his soul. At intervals, his foot jabbed 
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at the floor. Audible to those close to him were the words, ‘‘Yes, Lord!’’ 
When he arose with victory, he told how a trap-door had been open at 
his feet. He could see Satan trying to maintain a foothold in his life. As 
he surrendered the things the Spirit dealt with him about, the trap-door 
closed little by little until it slammed completely shut, Jesus Christ padlock- 
ed it with the words. ‘‘If that door is ever opened, you will know it.’’ 

The effect of that meeting with God and the evidence of it in his 
life never left him. His own testimony was, ‘‘For one year I didn’t know 
what temptation was; I didn’t know if I lived on earth or in heaven.”’ 
That the experience was not visionary and that his feet were very much 
on the earth is attested to by the accounts of students of the years that 
followed. 

He had been a consistent Christian, a wonderful teacher but now 
there was a difference. He became more outgoing and vibrant, freer to 
testify and witness.'° His chapel talks after that were different, — inspiring 
and spiritual. 

Many went to him in confidence for their spiritual, emotional and 
personal problems. His influence was felt among faculty and students.1"! 
‘As we girls wiped dishes,’’ recalls a student, ‘‘we discussed how we en- 
joyed Professor Brechbill’s chapel talks. Our hearts were hungry and what 
he said fed our souls.’’12 In the midst of high emotional tides, he clearly 
had his ‘‘feet on the ground.’’ His first chapel talk after each revival was, 
‘*Walking by Faith, Not by Feeling.’’ ‘‘I sought his counsel,’’ gratefully 
recalls a student, ‘‘when I had difficulties ‘simply trusting.” The book he 
recommended to me, The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, was so 
helpful.’’13 The mighty experience through which he had passed left him 
humble, steady and consistent, a combination of spiritual power and 
levelheaded good sense that for some years made him the ‘‘spiritual father’’ 
of the school. 

His deep dependence on the Word of God is shown by his writing 
in a student’s autograph book:'4 


April 11, 1931 


Sr. Musser; 


A little lesson to pass on, to save some soul, 
to comfort some heart, to deepen some life — ‘‘The 
Holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘Thy Word is a lamp.”’ It will enlighten you 
concerning forgiveness, salvation, assurance, 
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service, peace, life, love, satisfaction, hope, com- 
fort, justification, sanctification, and every other 
need of the soul. 


‘““On His Word I am resting, 
Assurance divine, 
I’m hoping no longer, 
I know He is mine.”’ 


May you be comforted with Jude 24, 25. 


A. H. Brechbill and family 


The personal lives of his students were of supreme importance to 
Professor Brechbill. Above all, he was interested in their spiritual develop- 
ment.'> In all classes at Messiah in those years, prayer preceded the lesson. 
In Brechbill’s class, the lesson might be set aside for continued prayer or 
discussion if the student had a problem. Especially during revival, classes 
became sessions of confession, open discussion and prayer.1!® 

One student, enrolled in a course which only one other student was 
taking, recalls, ‘‘All that year we had kneeling prayer, just the two of us 
with Professor Brechbill. I never forgot it.’’17” 

In the spring of 1928 severe discipline problems arose in the school. 
Basketball games played in the old Model School often ended with 
disagreements and clashes — both of words and of fists. The playing space 
was too small for the energies of the boys; that was one problem. The 
academy players won more often than the college boys. This definitely 
did not help matters. After one fracas several out-of-state students were 
sent home. The students took sides, there was opposition to the ruling. 
Professor Brechbill was given the job of seeing the boys to the train. It 
was not a pleasant duty, but his forthrightness and determination won 
the day. 

Another student gives what is, in his words, ‘‘a poignant memory’”’ 
of Professor Brechbill. ‘‘Another one of the basketball games in the Model 
School had ended in, well — a fight. The noise and disorder carried over 
into the dorm. It was Friday night. A faculty meeting ‘extraordinary’ was 
called for Saturday morning; the boys must be dealt with.’’ Continues 
the student, 


Four boys were involved; as referee, I was one. 
The verdict was severe — ‘‘Decampused for a week.’”’ 
Three of us were from out-of-state; where were we to 
go? Sentence was to begin immediately. Into this 
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situation stepped Albert Brechbill with an invitation 
for the three of us to spend the week at his home in 
York County. He never discussed the incident with us 
while we were there. He did not censure his faculty 
colleagues; he was too ethical for that. I can only 
guess, by the turn of events, that he was not in full 
agreement with the action taken. 

The Brechbills had a good-sized family by that 
time, but they made room for the three of us without 
a word of complaint. My main memory of that week 
is of the evening meal — happy times of relaxation and 
conversation — a large, oval table made larger to 
accommodate us three boys. 

I don’t know what would have happened to me 
or where I would be today had it not been for that 
kindness of Albert Brechbill and his good wife. I was 
tempted to be bitter about the affair. It is quite cer- 
tain that I would not have returned to Messiah for two 
more years.'8 


The Brechbill home was a haven for students under varied cir- 
cumstances. A black student of the class of ’29 whose presence with the 
class on their trip to Washington, D.C., would have caused problems, 
spent a few days with Cora Brechbill and the children while Albert, as 
class advisor, accompanied the class to the Capital.19 Another member 
of the class of ’29, nearing a nervous breakdown from study and over- 
work, spent a week at the Brechbills. ‘‘I don’t remember helping with any 
of the work. I was told to take long walks every day, which I did. As I 
walked in the quiet beauty of the fields and woods, healing came and I 
was able to return to school.’’2° 

One student spent several weeks during the summer at the Brechbill 
home being tutored in Algebra II. The memory is still clear. 


After the early morning chores were done at the 
barn, the family gathered for breakfast and family 
worship. There was always pleasant conversation at 
the table and family worship was a time of meeting 
with the Head of the family. I remember jolly times — 
homemade ice cream, playing games and exchanging 
ideas. Professor Brechbill had a hearty, distinctive 
laugh which was contagious in spreading cheer and 
creating a happy family spirit. Love and caring were 
felt by all of us. 
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Mid-morning he would stop his work and come 
in to tutor me in Algebra II. He was so gracious and 
patient; I never thought of it as being an imposition 
on his time, but looking back now, I see that it could 
not have been otherwise.?' 


Students who could not go home for Christmas were invited for 
Christmas dinner.23 Sometimes they walked the one and three-quarters 
miles ‘‘just to see the farm’’ or to ‘‘ride the gentle horses.’’23 One Sun- 
day afternoon several students arrived at the Brechbill home to find the 
Professor asleep in an overstuffed chair while several of his children put 
his naturally wavy hair in pin-curls! 

Professor Brechbill’s advice was sought by some students in mat- 
ters of romance. Paul McBeth tells how both he and Esther (McCulloh) 
sought his advice. To each he gave a high recommendation of the other. 
To Esther’s brother Charles, help in romantic affairs extended further. 
Charles McCulloh and Miriam Musser came to Messiah Bible College 
academy as older students. Their maturity caused them to be chosen as 
chaperones for dating college couples but they themselves were not allowed 
to date without a chaperone. ‘‘Though we could understand,’’ says 
Miriam, ‘‘that the Preceptress wanted to be careful of her girls, we still 
thought it too strict a ruling that treated us as youngsters when we were 
past twenty years old.”’ 

But they found that a visit to Professor Brechbill’s farm home was 
allowed! This was a most pleasant solution. ‘‘On one occasion,”’ says 
Miriam, ‘‘we arrived at the Brechbills and found them preparing to go 
out. They had known we were coming and arranged for us to have some 
time to ourselves. We were deeply grateful.24 

Albert Brechbill’s one-to-one interest in students was legendary. 
President C. N. Hostetter, Jr. said of him, ‘‘He didn’t teach classes; he 
taught individuals.’’ Dr. John O. Hershey remembers, 


I was totally unprepared for the academic en- 
vironment. I grew up in a home with no radio and no 
newspaper. In my senior year at Messiah I was ill and 
missed a good deal of school. In my first year of junior 
college I took a math course under Professor Brechbill. 
He took an interest in me. I would say it was a crucial 
fork in my road. He was practical, sensitive and 
understanding. He took time after class to tutor me. 
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He had a knack for explanation — for helping you 
understand. I began to feel that I could make it, that 
I could achieve.25 


That ‘‘knack for explanation”’ is voiced by another student. ‘‘I came 
to Messiah as a freshman at the age of twenty. Although mathematics 
had always been my worst subject, I needed it for credit so I enrolled for 
Algebra I. The first weeks in that class were ‘Greek’ to me. I just couldn’t 
see through it. But I listened and asked questions. Professor Brechbill saw 
that I was trying; his patience seemed endless. He answered my questions 
in class and after class. After about six weeks I began to understand; it 
started to make sense. When the mid-term test papers were handed back, 
Professor Brechbill asked me to remain a few minutes. ‘What have I done?’ 
I thought. ‘Vida’, he said, ‘in the first weeks of this term I thought perhaps 
I should tell you to drop out of the class, that you weren’t going to make 
it and could more profitably spend your time on something else. Now I’m 
happy to tell you that you are leading the class with an A+!’ ’’26 

Students who might be inclined to laugh at what they considered 
a ‘‘dumb’’ question found the tables quickly turned against them. ‘‘We 
were studying cars and engines in Physics class,’’ says Ruth Brechbill Zer- 
cher, ‘‘I didn’t understand very well and asked, ‘Is this the way it works?’ 
The boys in the class roared with laughter at what they considered the 
ignorance of a girl. I’ll never forget how quickly Professor Brechbill silenc- 
ed them and turned my question around so as to give us a good, new look 
at the subject and make my question appear not so ‘dumb’ after all.’’27 

John Hess recalls, 


He had a keen sense of fairness and not much 
tolerance for non-application or an unprepared lesson. 
You could never bluff in his class. He knew what he 
wanted. He knew what you were capable of and 
whether you were applying yourself. I don’t think I 
was his ideal of a student but it was a great satisfac- 
tion to me when, though I was the last one completing 
the assignment, I was the only one with the correct 
answer. The problem was in college Geometry class. 
It was quite involved with some ‘‘fine print’’ notes. 
Evidently no one else read all the fine print. I really 
worked on it and thought I must be in error when 
everyone else finished before me. Albert Brechbill’s 
word of commendation for my right answer was my 
reward, 28 
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‘*He was the greatest math teacher that ever hit Messiah Campus,’’ 
says a ’26 graduate, ‘‘I didn’t know how to study; I had never learned 
to study, yet he’d get the lesson across to me. He had the patience of Job 
if you didn’t understand.’’29 

For the slow learner, the under-achiever, the plodder who tried, Pro- 
fessor Brechbill had infinite patience; to the brilliant student, he presented 
a challenge; for the student who ‘‘memorized the dictionary,’’ he had a 
surprise. ‘‘I was asked to explain a particular theorem in Plane Geometry 
one day,’’ says a student of the early ’30s, ‘‘I wanted to use the very best 
mathematical terms. When I finished, Professor Brechbill said, ‘Charles, 
in promulgating esoteric cogitations, beware of platitudinous ponder- 
Osities!’ ’’30 

Inattention or continued laziness was not tolerated in his classes. One 
rather dreamy young man had a habit of sitting in the back row of seats, 
tipping his chair back against the blackboard and dozing — or pretending 
to. Warning was given. In a subsequent class period, the student again 
prepared for a nap. He had just closed his eyes when the class saw a streak 
of white sail through the air. There was a ‘‘Whack!”’ as the chalk hit the 
blackboard a fraction of an inch from the student’s ear and a ‘*Thwack!”’ 
as the chair hit the floor. Not a word was spoken; the offense was never 
repeated.3! 

His helpfulness to students extended into many areas. On a college 
‘*skip’’ several girls jumped from the low roof of a cabin in the moun- 
tains where they were staying. The ground sloped; the distance was decept- 
ive. Joanna Stump Hoke tells what happened, ‘‘I broke both ankles. I 
was taken back to the school, both legs in casts and in great pain. I feared 
the censure of my parents for I had been very foolish. Professor Brechbill 
wrote to them in Indiana, ‘Joanna has suffered enough; she needs no fur- 
ther punishment.’ I was deeply grateful.’’%? 

For most of the twenty-six years Albert Brechbill taught at Messiah, 
his children were among his students. A criticism was never heard that 
he was partial to them. He saw to that. ‘‘We knew that we would be graded 
with complete impartiality,’’ says one, ‘‘if there was a benefit of the doubt 
to be given, someone else might receive it but not one of us. We did not 
consider this harsh; we understood it was a necessary part of having 
‘daddy’ for a teacher. We valued his opinion and tried to make him proud 
of us.’”’ 

‘One day in chapel,’’ says one of his daughters, ‘‘my girlfriend 
whispered something to me that was hilarious. Our shoulders shook with 
laughter. Unknown to me, Daddy was sitting in the back along with some 
other teachers. Later, he said, ‘Pres. Hostetter was watching you girls.’ 
It was punishment enough; I had embarrassed him.”’ 
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Professor Brechbill by ‘‘Old Main’’ 
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Albert, Earl, Robert and Ruth 


leaving for school 
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Many of those years, three Brechbill children were attending Messiah 
at once. Part of the school bill was paid by supplying the school with milk 
from our farm. In the year 1934-35, the third child, oldest daughter, Ruth 
Joan, was to begin her freshman year in the academy. Projected enroll- 
ment was low. The faculty had agreed to forfeit a month’s salary if enroll- 
ment fell below a certain level. If this happened, there would not be enough 
money to pay Ruth’s tuition. How anxiously we waited out that registra- 
tion day! Ruth did not get to attend school that year. 

Economy was practiced in every possible way. With several of the 
Brechbill family needing school lunch, we ate together in the Physics 
laboratory. A staple menu was homemade bologna sandwiches and 
homemade soup which we heated over a Bunsen burner. 

What great times the ‘‘get-acquainted’’ meetings were. On the even- 
ing of registration day, faculty and students met in the school dining 
hall — then in the Alumni Auditorium after it was built. Chairs were ar- 
ranged in a large circle, everyone was introduced and refreshments serv- 
ed. Year by year, the children took turns accompanying Professor Brechbill 
to the get-acquainted meetings. It was a great occasion! 

Albert Brechbill’s faculty colleagues found him cooperative and 
helpful. ‘‘He was easy to work with — completely dependable,’’ says one 
of his fellow teachers. ‘‘We taught some of our classes together in 1936-37 
in the Old Model School. Our stockrooms separated our classrooms, and 
we Shared these facilities. The fire in that building, caused by an overheated 
furnace, put us together in a teaching emergency in which we had to in- 
vent ways to adapt to new setups. He was good at making such adjustments 
cheerfully and selflessly.’’% 

In 1934, C. N. Hostetter, Jr. took over leadership of Messiah Bible 
College. Looking toward the future and greater usefulness for the school, 
he urged his teachers to work toward higher degrees. Albert Brechbill, 
Clarence Z. Musser and Benjamin E. Thuma went to State College, Pa., 
in the summer of 1936 to pursue studies toward masters degrees at Penn 
State University. Musser remembers, ‘‘Each of us was taking studies in 
a different field. Albert in Biology, Ben in History and mine in Chemistry. 
For economy’s sake, we roomed together. It was a large room and we 
each had our study corner. Albert would fall asleep over his studies early 
and retire for the night, while Ben and [ studied on till eleven o’clock or 
so. Then Albert would rise at four or five in the morning, have his devo- 
tional period, and begin to study. We also did our own cooking, or perhaps 
I should say, most of the time we ate sandwiches.’’34 

This ‘‘early to bed, early to rise,’’ pattern was a lifelong habit for 
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Brechbill. Although eventually he spend two more terms in summer school, 
he was unable to finish studies for his masters degree. 

Professor Brechbill was popular as a class advisor, being chosen for 
graduating classes of 1926, 1929, 1933, 1947 and 1950. 

Though teaching was his vocation, it was only one of his 
responsibilities. 
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Out In The Fields With God * 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may pass, 
I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 

Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


— Author unknown 


CHAPTER III 


. . . AND MORE! 


Albert Brechbill loved the soil. The York County farm he had pur- 
chased challenged his knowledge, ingenuity and determination. The ighty 
acres on the Piedmont Plateau in Monaghan Township were more scenic 
than productive. There were gently rolling fields, wooded areas and small 
streams. And there were stones! There were a few large boulders in some 
fields and thousands of smaller stones. It was a poor trade for the smooth 
black loam of northern Indiana. 

The farm had been neglected by the previous owner but the buildings 
were solid. In the four-bedroom brick house there was room for his grow- 
ing family and in the two-story barn and surrounding fields there was food 
and training for them. And across the Yellow Breeches Creek (also called 
Minnemingo) was Messiah Bible College where God had called him and 
where his own children would eventually be trained. So he set to work. 
On weekdays, from 8 to 4, he was a teacher. Mornings, evenings, Satur- 
days and summers, he was a farmer. On Sundays, he was a Sunday school 
superintendent and/or Sunday school teacher. 

A ‘‘stone boat’’ was constructed — a low, flat solid bed on wood 
runners. The family and the horses worked together on spring Saturdays, 
bringing load after load of stones off the fields. (Even the nearby stream 
was named Stony Run!) Stone fence rows were built. The barnyard was 
given a foundation of stones and then cemented. A layer of stone covered 
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with gravel filled in low places that were apt to become mudholes in wet 
weather. 

Crop rotation was practiced. Brechbill was something of an in- 
novator. Neighbors stopped in surprise as they drove past the Brechbill 
farm and saw him working in the fields. His web-type hayloader and 
double roller cultipacker were the first to be seen in that area. They shook 
their heads skeptically as they watched him roll the cultipacker over the 
green corn shoots just showing their heads above the ground. But they 
changed their minds and asked to borrow the new piece of equipment when 
they saw the crop. 

‘*Albert was a good neighbor,’’ said one whose farm adjoined his. 
‘‘He was always willing to loan his equipment. How I hated it when I 
broke the tongue on his rake. [ had it repaired and he didn’t scold.’’’ But 
one neighbor returned the borrowed hayloader with tines badly bent; 
Albert repaired the damage himself and did not loan to that neighbor 
again. 

Albert’s relationship with his neighbors was productive. Some of 
them attended the 1928 winter revival and some were converted. 

Silo filling and grain threshing days were great occasions. Rough- 
spoken, unsaved men would gather around the large oval dining room 
table. All the extra ‘‘leaves’’ were used to make room for fourteen hungry 
men. Sometimes a ‘‘new one’’ would reach for the food immediately upon 
being seated. A poke in the ribs and a knowing look from the man beside 
him warned him to wait. When all was quiet, Albert asked a blessing on 
the food, on the men and on the work yet to be done. No cursing or rough 
talk was allowed, and the men were not disposed to infringe the rule. 

Brechbill, of course, helped other men at their farms on these special 
harvesting days. On one such occasion he met a newcomer to the com- 
munity. Engaging him in conversation, he found he was a Christian who 
had just come through a disillusioning experience in the church he had 
attended for years. He had decided to continue serving the Lord but ‘‘never 
join another church.’’ Albert visited him at intervals, told him of the 
wonderful fellowship and sense of God’s presence in the church he at- 
tended. He told him of the ‘‘Washing of the Saints’ Feet’’ which the 
Brethren in Christ observed twice each year along with the Communion 
service. ‘‘For your children’s sake, you should have a church home,”’ 
Albert told him. ‘‘It will give them an anchor,’’ he continued. This struck 
a tender chord in the neighbor’s heart. He was persuaded. He and his wife 
became members of the Brethren in Christ.2 

Clover, alfalfa and corn provided forage for the herd of cattle. There 
were usually ten cows to be milked and a variety of other farm animals 
to be cared for. Three horses powered the field equipment until, in later 
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years, a tractor was purchased. 

In the barn, stanchions were installed for the cows, another first in 
that part of Monaghan Township. Students came to the farm and marveled 
at the sight of the cows knowing to which stanchions they belonged. They 
would go to #6, 8 or 10 and put their heads in position, waiting to be locked 
in. The herd was largely Holstein for milk quantity. When the govern- 
ment began to set standards for cream content, it became one of the pro- 
blems with which Albert wrestled. Two Jersey cows and, for a time, a 
Guernsey were added to the herd, and their rich milk brought the cream 
content up to government standards. 

The Brechbill herd was the source of milk supply for Messiah Bible 
College. It was a large part of the payment of the Brechbill children’s tui- 
tion. Light-housekeeping students also bought milk from Professor 
Brechbill. For many years the trip to school included the sound of milk 
cans rattling in the back seat. The car would pull up to the kitchen door 
next to the laundry, the milk was unloaded and then — off to class. 

In the spring, fresh garlic shoots in the fields were a real treat for 
the cows but disaster for the milk. Despite all efforts to keep them away 
from the garlic, they managed to find it. There were times when students 
had garlic flavor with their morning cereal. Sometimes the milk could not 
be delivered at all. Since every penny counted, this was a real hardship. 
The loss of the milk revenue for even one or two days demanded economiz- 
ing where additional economies were hard to find. 

The farm had cost $5,000 in 1924. A Mechanicsburg bank held the 
mortgage. When the depression struck in 1929, payments were hard to 
come by. At one point, foreclosure seemed imminent. A brother of the 
church who had especially befriended the family since their coming east 
and whose business survived the depression, offered to loan the money, 
interest-free. The farm was saved! 

Another family of the church took the family from Indiana under 
their wing and were of invaluable help. In one of those first years when 
the stony farm was being especially uncooperative and the obstacles 
threatened discouragement, two sons of this family came to the Brechbill 
farm and offered their help. ‘‘We’re pretty well caught up with our work 
(it was corn planting time) and Father said perhaps you could use help 
for a day or two.’’ They brought two teams of mules; it was a big boost!4 

In the depths of the depression the government offered payments 
to farmers who would let their land remain idle rather than raise wheat 
or corn. The goal was to drive up the price on world markets. Albert 
Brechbill pondered this and decided it was not the right thing to do. He 
would do without the money rather than violate his conscience. 

The combination of farm work and school teaching required a 
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rising time of 4:3 ). This was to allow time for private prayer before going 
to the barn to do morning chores. After a day in the classroom, he came 
home to another round of chores, and, as spring came, work in the fields 
demanded evening time also. 

The Faculty Minutes of those years recorded absentees from their 
meetings. Albert Brechbill’s name is quite often listed as ‘‘absent’’ in the 
spring.° Faculty meetings were held at 4. It was necessary for him to get 
home to an evening’s work in the fields. No wonder he fell asleep grading 
papers in the evening! 

He served as Sunday school superintendent for many of the years 
between 1924-1950. Sunday school teachers serving under his direction 
were urged to promote memorization of Scripture in their classes. The 
“*ticket system’’ was in full swing in the 1930s. Blue, red and orange tickets 
were given for one, two and three verses respectively. These could be ex- 
changed for awards — Bibles, books, mottoes, pencils, etc. The room to 
the left as one left the Chapel in Old Main was, among other things, the 
Sunday school secretary’s room. Later, it was the Clarion office.® Along 
one wall was a cabinet with glass doors. On these shelves the awards were 
kept and to this room children and young people hurried after church to 
exchange hoarded tickets for a Bible or book. 

Albert Brechbill’s emphasis on memorizing Scripture never waned. 
When he taught an adult class, he assigned St. John, Chapter 1 to be 
memorized. ‘‘O, we can’t memorize at our age,’’ remonstrated one of the 
class. ‘‘O, yes, you can!’’ the teacher replied. ‘‘And we did!’’ said the 
scholar.7 

Superintendent Brechbill knew what he wanted from the teaching 
staff and he was not easily refused. One teacher who had served for several 
years, asked to be relieved. When the appointments for the new year were 
announced, her name was among them. ‘‘I begged again to be relieved,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but he just smiled. I continued to teach.’’® 

Classes could expect an unannounced visit. One Sunday morning 
as he ascended the steps toward a second-floor classroom, he met three 
girls coming down, among them one of his daughters. In answer to his 
question, they said the teacher had dismissed them. Superintendent 
Brechbill found the teacher in tears. ‘‘I just couldn’t control them,’’ she 
sobbed. Before the morning was over, parents of the other two girls had 
been notified of their children’s misbehavior and his own daughter was 
promised appropriate punishment. ‘‘The worst thing about it,’’ says the 
daughter, ‘‘he let me wait most of the day. Not till evening did I get my 
punishment. It was a miserable afternoon.’’? 

His name appears in the Grantham District Minutes of Sept. 21, 1928 
as secretary of the district. This position he continued to fill for most of 
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the twenty-six years of his membership there. He served on a variety of 
committees: 

Determining district boundary lines 

Planning for social action in the community 

Outlining the duties of the pastor 

Bible Conference program planning 
For some years he was solicitor for the Evangelical Visitor.'° 

Perhaps his most important committee work was in the launching 
of the youth conference movement. In 1934 and 1935 there was much op- 
position to the youth conferences. Together with C. N. Hostetter, Jr. and 
Naomi Brubaker, he worked through the problems of launching the new 
project.'1 He seemed to have a sixth sense; an understanding of what young 
people needed. When the committee proposed that one of the two even- 
ing sessions should be closed to adults, there was loud protest from several 
quarters.'2 But Brechbill’s steady insistence played a major part in bring- 
ing this to pass. His judgment was highly regarded. ‘‘If Albert Brechbill 
was in favor of a measure,’’ said one adult of the Grantham congrega- 
tion, ‘‘I figured it must be alright, even if I would have questioned it other- 
wise.’’13 
He was not a free lancer, but he was clearly an independent thinker. 

He knew the difference between stagnation and standing firm, between 
change and progress. He could aut away personal ideas from personal con- 
victions. He was ready for innovations when they secured a desired end 
without sacrifice of principle. He owned a copy of Moffatt’s translation 
of the Scriptures. That he used it extensively may be inferred by the fact 
that he quoted from it on an extremely important occasion. (See Chapter V) 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WOMAN BY HIS SIDE 


‘(WHO CAN FIND A VIRT UOUS WOMAN? 
FOR HER PRICE IS FAR 
ABOVE RUBIES. ’2 


— Proverbs 31:10. 
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Albert and Cora Brechbill 
Wedding Picture 
1914 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WOMAN BY HIS SIDE 


Cora Belle Miller was born in Sandusky County, Ohio, on June 3, 
1894. She was the eldest of five children of Frank and Orpha Bok Miller. 
When very young, she moved with her parents to DeKalb County, In- 
diana. Converted at age eleven, she joined the Church of the Brethren, 
her mother’s church. There is no record that her father ever made a pro- 
fession of faith. He provided well for the family, working as a section 
hand on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as well as farming. 

From her mother Cora inherited a strong sense of independence. Or- 
pha Miller was short, stocky and wiry. After the death of her husband 
in 1937, she lived alone on the small farm, milked a cow, tended chickens, 
drove her car to church and town. One day, in her 80s, she drove to the 
little town of Garrett, Indiana, about two miles distant. After doing her 
shopping she went to the Motor Vehicle Office, turned in her license, told 
them she was driving home, would park the car and never drive again. 
And so she did. She was independent but realistic! 

Cora graduated from Garrett High School in 1912. The yearbook, 
Green and White, characterized her as ‘‘naturally quiet and very studious.”’ 
She was an ‘‘A”’ student.! 

There were many opportunities for Cora Miller and Albert Brechbill 
to meet. The Brethren in Christ and Church of the Brethren congrega- 
tions shared use of the Christian Union Church. The young people held 
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joint fellowship meetings. Two of Cora’s best friends were Mabel and Ruth 
Brechbill, Albert’s sisters. Cora visited the Brechbill home. She was blonde- 
haired and blue-eyed, tall and slender (a twenty-three-inch waistline!). She 
was intelligent and very feminine; to the dark eyed Albert, she was very 
attractive. 

Their courtship was ‘‘low key’’ as might be expected in those days. 
Her sister, who still lives near Garrett, does not remember of them being 
much together.? After graduation from high school she took ‘‘normal 
training’’ on the Goshen College campus where Albert was a student. Logic 
says the courtship flourished there. 

Oral tradition says he proposed on an evening visit to the Miller 
home. Cora was darning socks. ‘‘Would you like to darn my socks for 
the rest of your life?’’ Albert asked. The answer was ‘‘Yes.’’ He gave her 
a Seth Thomas chime clock as an engagement gift. They were married 
at the Miller home on September 9, 1914. The ceremony was performed 
by Albert’s brother, Frank, who had been ordained by the Brethren in 
Christ and was pastor of the Christian Union Church. 

It was, as one remarked in later years, a ‘‘marriage made in heaven.’’ 
There was, however, a difference in their temperaments. Cora was apt 
to be anxious and excitable; Albert was calm and deliberate. Two stories 
from their-early days together illustrate this difference. 

At one point during their engagement Cora began to feel that Albert 
was less than enthusiastic about their wedding plans. One day she asked 
him if he would like to break their engagement. He assured her to the 
contrary. The Brechbill children loved to hear their mother tell about the 
first thunderstorm after their parents’ marriage. She was awakened dur- 
ing the night by the lightning and thunder. According to the custom of 
her childhood home, she hurriedly arose, lit a kerosene lamp and began 
to dress. Albert rolled over in bed and asked, sleepily, ‘‘What are you 
doing?’’ She blew out the lamp and crawled back in bed, but she was never 
quite as unconcerned during thunderstorms as he was. 

By the end of 1916, both Cora and Albert had left the schoolroom. 
They moved into the little house Albert’s father built for them on a cor- 
ner of his property. Albert was fast becoming a successful farmer. They 
were expecting their first child. It was an exciting year. 

Earl Donald was born February 4, 1917, Robert Keith on August 
17, 1918 and their first daughter, Ruth Joan, on June 30, 1920. Cora’s 
teaching skills were much in demand. Her ingenuity was often tested in 
finding ways to channel the energies and determination of her children. 

Running off to the neighbors was a tempting bit of disobedience. 
A switch from the pear tree was the usual remedy, but Cora devised a 
preventive measure. She rolled a burlap bag, better known as ‘‘gunny 
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sack,’’ into a tight bundle and secured it to the backs of her boys with 
binder twine. They couldn’t crawl under or through the fence with the 
bulky bundle. Soon they were bringing the bundle to Mother before go- 
ing out to play. They wanted to be good! 

When the family left Indiana for Pennsylvania and Messiah Bible 
College, there were four children. Anita Kathryn was born July 21, 1923. 

There is no doubt that Cora Brechbill was delighted with the move 
East. Among other things she wanted for her children was an education 
in Christian schools. This was not possible in DeKalb County, Indiana. 

There was a grade school on the campus of Messiah Bible College 
known as the Model School. Here Mary Hoffman,? along with some stu- 
dent teachers, taught the children who lived in the Brethren in Christ 
Messiah Orphanage located across the Yellow Breeches Creek in York 
County.’ This orphanage building was later known as Treona. The school 
was also open to children of faculty members. Cora hoped to have her 
children attend this school. The two oldest children Earl and Robert, at- 
tended during that first school year in Pennsylvania, then the orphanage 
moved to Florin, Pa., and the Model School closed. 

Cora wanted to teach her children at home rather than send them 
to public school. She and Albert made several trips to the county seat at 
York but the Superintendent of Schools refused permission for the home 
teaching. One by one, the children (eventually seven) went to the one-room 
township school three-fourths miles south of the Brechbill farm. 

The farm which the Brechbills had purchased was a much greater 
delight to Cora than to Albert. She loved the hills, the woods, the little 
streams that ran through some of the fields. There were fruit trees, nut 
trees, a towering, rather rare tulip tree down the road. There was a 
blackberry patch down over the hill back of the barn and wild strawber- 
ries in season could be picked along the roadside. Lawn surrounded the 
brick house on three sides and an ever-expanding garden at the back. Her 
love for flowers was soon apparent to passersby. They stopped to admire 
the yellow rose bush in the front yard and the red geraniums blooming 
in the long, rough-hewn flower boxes on the front porch. Albert had made 
the flower boxes from slabs from one of the many locust trees that lined 
the road in front of the house. In the distance, just beyond the little town 
of Dillsburg, about four miles to the South, could be seen the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. When the sexton rang the church bell on Sunday mornings 
at nearby Filey’s Lutheran Church, the setting was truly idyllic. 

There are some who say that it was Cora’s great love for the scenic 
farm and her determination to have her children in a Christian school that 
helped to hold Albert in the East during those first difficult years. 

Cora Brechbill was careful of her children’s associations. Their 
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playmates were carefully screened. At the public school this was not possi- 
ble, but after school hours there was plenty of work to keep them busy 
at home. Not much time was spent at the neighbors. There was plenty 
of work but there were plenty of good times too. 

Skillfully, Cora taught her children a true sense of values and high 
standards of moral conduct. Class distinction or racial bias was unknown. 
Hard work was honorable and thriftiness a mark of intelligence. Much 
of her teaching was fortified by a rhyme or couplet. Some of these ap- 
pear at the end of this chapter. ‘‘We learned by living and example,’’ says 
one of the children, ‘‘We didn’t know we were learning; we soaked it up 
like plants soak up water.’’ 

Cora was artistic in nature and temperament. She taught music and 
poetry to her children from earliest years. Many poems and selections from 
classic literature were assigned for memorization at the grade school. She 
encouraged this by listening to the recitation — she knew them all herself 
and could prompt or correct without the book. 

Cora loved books and her home was full of them. They were carefully 
selected and screened if they were borrowed. Sometimes the book was pur- 
chased for a definite purpose. Daughters Ruth Joan and Anita each receiv- 
ed a book for Christmas in 1931 — Martha Finley’s Elsie Dinsmore and 
Elsie’s Holidays, respectively ‘‘because,’’ as their mother told the girls 
later (with disappointment), ‘‘I hoped that you would try to be like the 
little girl, Elsie.”’ 

Gene Stratton Porter’s Girl of the Limberlost was in the Brechbill’s 
library. Cora had met the Hoosier author while working at Sylvan Lake 
one summer before her marriage and greatly admired her. The supply of 
books was constantly enlarging, thanks to the secondhand book business 
flourishing on the Messiah campus. (See Chapter V.) 

Money for music lessons came from somewhere. Music teachers came 
to the house in those days. Miss Ethel Myers (later she became Mrs. Clair 
Burgard) taught piano to Messiah students and passed the Brechbills on 
her walk home. Miss Myers gave Robert and Ruth lessons for 50¢ each. 
Ruth taught Anita what she learned and three of the children learned to 
play for $1.00 a lesson! At piano practice time Cora sometimes took a 
much-needed ‘‘break.’’ She would come into the parlor and sit quietly, 
hands folded in her lap, listening to mistakes and harmony — all with equal 
delight. ‘‘She taught us hymns herself. When she became ill and was almost 
too weak to make the effort, she would seat herself at the organ and play 
her favorite, ‘Jesus Paid It All.’ ’’ Her leather music roll from high school 
days is still in possession of the family. 

There was a variety of visitors at the Brechbill home. Some were 
students, as told in another chapter. Others were transients, who 
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‘‘tramped”’ the roads in summer, looking for food and a night’s lodging. 
Cora’s hospitality was a life-line to these men, and they passed the word 
along that the brick house with the big red barn and a “‘stake and rider’’ 
fence along the field in front of the house was a good place to stop. She 
was a good judge of human nature — and very tenderhearted. If the man 
looked presentable at all and she felt he was ‘‘safe,’’ she requested Albert’s 
permission to let him eat at the table and sleep on the davenport in the 
dining room instead of eating on the back step and sleeping in the straw 
mow. 

Now and then religious ‘‘peddlers’’ came through that part of York 
County. Cora gave two Mormons some of her time one morning. After 
listening to their story, she replied, ‘‘Just to look at you two, I’d think 
you were more intelligent than to believe that!’’ There is no record that 
they ever returned. 

Of a quiet and retiring nature, she shunned the public gaze. If she 
had a new dress, which was seldom, she dreaded to wear it the first few 
times because she would be noticed. It tells something about her character 
that if any of the girls had a new dress near Easter time they were not 
allowed to wear it at Easter. The older ‘‘good’’ dress was worn so that 
any other children who did not have new clothes would feel comfortable. 
‘*That training went deep,’’ says one of the girls. ‘‘I still cannot wear a 
new dress on Easter Sunday.”’ 

Despite her retiring nature, Cora could ‘‘get involved’’ when she felt 
it necessary. A petition to hold temperance meetings was sponsored by 
several Messiah faculty members and circulated in the community. Cora 
Brechbill’s signature appears on this petition.> Her deep interest in others 
continued to the very end of her brief life. One month before her death, 
though very ill, she sent a note of congratulation to another mother of 
the congregation on the birth of her child. 

Her mother love was of the kind that has made mother love legend- 
ary. One year she watched by the sickbeds of her children from October 
till May. One by one they came down with measles, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever and finally, two children lay abed with the dread rheumatic 
fever. Albert’s teaching duties could not be laid down. She went neither 
to the store nor church for seven months! There were no antibiotics in 
those days but God was good. There were no complications such as the 
dreaded heart murmur or ‘“‘leaking heart’’ that sometimes followed 
rheumatic fever. This devotion to her children was put into words by Albert 
in a letter to his sister, Mabel Blosser, after her death. He wrote, ‘‘Cora 
gave her life for her children; she valued her life as nothing compared 
with theirs.’ 

Neighbors were impressed by the Brechbill’s happy home. They were 
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a romantic couple. The local blacksmith called at the house on an errand 
one Saturday morning. He told the story later to one of the Grantham 
church members who came to his shop. ‘‘I knocked on the door. ‘Come 
in,’ called Albert. I opened the door and entered. Albert and Cora were 
relaxing on the couch, their arms entwined.’’® 

Their union was one of those happy marriages of the spirit as well 
as of name. At Messiah, Albert’s strong, steady spiritual life was an an- 
chor to many. He was confidant of faculty and church members as well 
as students. And Cora was his confidante. If she leaned on him for 
strength, it is also true that in her he reposed complete confidence. He 
told her everything that happened at school and consulted her about solu- 
tions to the problems. One of the children recalls that happy home. ‘‘One 
of the happy memories of childhood is that of hearing Daddy and Mam- 
ma laughing and talking in low tones in their bedroom across the hall. 
It was the contented sound of two lovers sharing confidences.’’ 

She was one with him in heart and purpose. Somewhere along the 
line they agreed on the training and discipline of their strongwilled, 
highspirited, sometimes misbehaving brood. ‘‘If Mother said I wasn’t to 
do a thing, that meant Daddy said so, too,’’ says one of the girls. ‘‘He 
was not a ‘yes’ man and she was not a ‘yes’ woman but they were of one 
mind. If they were not, they became so before we found out about it. 
I was entering my teens before I became aware that not all Christian homes 
had that kind of agreement. My sister spent a Sunday afternoon with one 
of her girlfriends from the church. That night, in the privacy of our 
bedroom, she confided to me that the father and mother had ‘had words.’ 
I was horrified.”’ 

Cora Brechbill’s spiritual life was on the same high plane as her hus- 
band’s. The revival of 1928, which affected so many and marked a crisis 
in Albert’s life, also brought new depth and spiritual power to Cora. A 
son remembers them praying together — seeking the Lord at home.’ The 
‘*blessing’’ came at the altar. One of the children remembers, ‘‘I was four 
and a half years old. The meetings often lasted well into the night, past 
midnight. On this particular night I was awakened from my sleep on the 
back bench by the shouting. I sat up, rubbing my eyes. At the front of 
the church was my mother, jumping up and down, clapping her hands 
and shouting, ‘Glory! Glory!’ Her hair pins had fallen out and her golden 
hair was streaming down her back. I began to cry but someone nearby 
said, ‘Mamma will be alright.’ ’’8 

These deep heart experiences of Cora and Albert Brechbill prepared 
them for the difficult years that lay ahead. Hand in hand they headed 
into the economic storm that soon broke over the nation. 
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LIST OF MOTHER’S SAYINGS 


. If ever a task is set for you, don’t idly sit and view it; 


Nor be content to wish it done; begin at once and do it! 
Mrs. O’Grady and the Captain’s lady are sisters under the skin. 


Pretty is as pretty does. 


. Good, better, best, never let it rest, 


Till your good is better and your better, best. 


There’s so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us 

That it doesn’t do for any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


If we could see ourselves as others see us. 


. It’s easy enough to be pleasant when life flows on like a song; 


But the man worthwhile is the man who can smile when 
everything goes dead wrong. 


Fools names, like their faces, are seen in all the public places. 


He bumped me as he passed me by and almost made me fall; 
But when he said, ‘‘Excuse me, please,’”’ it didn’t hurt at all. 


. A lot of people can fit in a small place if they love each other. 


All are queer save me and thee and even thee are a little queer. 


Of milk and water you may have plenty but not tea or coffee 
before you are twenty. 


CHAPTER V 


DEPRESSION, 
SEVEN CHILDREN AND 
THE FAMILY ALTAR 
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The Family Meeting 


We are all here, 
Father, mother 
Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled; we’re all at home! 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot; 
Let gentle Peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour. 
We’re here — all here. 


We are all here, 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
You that I love with love so dear, 
This may not long of us be said; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Some other circle will be found, 
Oh, then, that wisdom may we know, 
Which yields a life of peace below! 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat in words of bliss, 

We’re all — all here! 


— Charles Sprague 
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ALBERT BRECHBILL FAMILY — 1939 
Seated: Albert, Frances, Cora 
Standing: Esther, Anita, Robert, Earl, Ruth Joan, Joseph 
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CHAPTER V 


DEPRESSION, SEVEN CHILDREN 
AND THE FAMILY ALTAR 


I remember the Christmas of 1928. There were sleds, dolls, toy dishes, 
toy iron and ironing board. By Christmas of 1930 things had changed 
drastically. Daddy took us to the home of a neighbor on Christmas Eve 
to sing carols. While we were gone, Mother finished the gifts for my older 
sister and me. They were pincushions made from bits of brightly colored 
silk scraps from the attic and stuffed with rice. I didn’t realize till some 
years later what had happened. The Great Depression was on! 

Two teenage daughters of a neighboring family walked out to our 
home one of those ‘‘lean’’ years of the early 1930s. ‘‘The Brechbills were 
just sitting down to Christmas dinner,’’ they recall. ‘‘There was a stewed 
chicken on the table, potatoes and not much else. There was one Christmas 
gift for all the children to share — a small rocking chair. No one was com- 
plaining. There was an atmosphere of love and happiness.’’! 

As several years passed and the ornaments for the Christmas tree 
were broken, we covered walnuts with red tissue paper for ‘‘balls’’ and 
made ‘‘chains’’ from construction paper the teacher gave us at school. 
These were used in place of tinsel. 

There were now six children in the family. Esther Pauline was born 
September 24, 1926 and Joseph Albert on May 27, 1929. Hard times had 
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their own way of welding a family together. We sat around the large table 
cleaning wheat which Daddy took to Hoffman’s mill in Lisburn to be 
ground into cereal. We grew tired of that heavy wheat cereal every morn- 
ing, but it was the best nutrition imaginable. The leftover cereal was fried 
and eaten at another meal. A little syrup on top was a real treat. 

We grew most of the food we ate. It may now seem preposterous 
but two or three dollars had to be the limit of weekly food bills. Tin cans 
were not found in the trash at the Brechbill home. Canning was a major 
activity in the summer. Desserts were never served unless there was com- 
pany and then it was usually peaches. We got the peaches at neighboring 
orchards for which York County is still famous. We got the ‘‘drop’’ 
peaches; they were cheaper. Though they were often bruised, they tasted 
just as good when they were canned. 

Daddy and Mother were a team. As the depression deepened, they 
somehow met each emergency with faith and courage. There was never 
an atmosphere of alarm or distress and no cries of ‘‘What shall we do?”’ 
With God’s help, they found a way. That 4:30 prayer time Daddy had 
every morning down by the kitchen stove was his source of strength. He 
built the fires each morning before going to the barn to do chores. When 
Mother’s prayer time was I don’t remember knowing; probably as she 
pursued the never-ending tasks of the day or watched by our sickbeds. 

There was no money for new clothes in those years of depression. 
The trunk in the attic became a treasure house of supply. Mother’s dark- 
blue, fullskirted, wool serge from her college days became an outfit for 
Ruth Joan, then a jumper for me and finally, a coat for two-year-old 
Joseph. By that time it had been dyed and redyed, made and made over; 
the good parts were scarce. Mother lengthened the coat for Joseph by add- 
ing a bottom trim of mock Persian lamb. It was the perfect bait for Fido, 
brought to Joseph by the faithful mailman, Mr. Bailey Spahr. As Joseph 
and Fido romped in the yard, Fido loved to feel that fuzzy trim in his 
teeth and held on with ‘‘doggy’’ grip until Joseph fell, laughing and out 
of breath, on the big lawn. The dog was a concession Daddy and Mother 


made to the fact that Joseph was so much younger than his two brothers - 


and needed a playmate. There was a succession of Fidos in Joseph’s life 
from age two to fourteen years. 

Mother made our clothes from the ‘‘bottom up.’’ Underwear was 
made from unbleached flour bags, as were the sheets. It took four bags 
to make a sheet — they seemed to last forever. Joseph’s Sunday suits were 
made from the bags. Print was bleached out with a lye solution, then the 
material was dyed. Joseph had a green suit and a maroon one. With white 
starched collars, they were just right for Sunday best. 

My preschool everyday dresses were made from the good parts of 
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Daddy’s worn out chambray shirts. Mother made everything we wore, 
hats and coats included. Mother made the coat Ruth Joan is wearing in 
the picture of Daddy and the three oldest ready to leave home for a school 
day at Messiah (Page 28). I didn’t have a ‘‘bought’’ coat till in my teens. 
Our dresses and the boys’ suits were handed down from one to the other 
as long as they held together. 

For years, we girls had one good winter dress and one good summer 
one. I vividly remember some of those dresses; it was such a great occa- 
sion to have a new one. Our Sunday clothes were changed immediately 
upon returning home so as to save them from soil and wear. One of the 
classic stories told when our family gets together is how one child decided 
he did not want to take off his good suit. It became a confrontation be- 
tween father and son — a real clash of wills. Parental authority won; the 
suit was changed. 

Sometime after Aunt Frances Davidson’s death in 1935, Daddy and 
Mother received a gift of $100. from her estate. What excitement there 
was deciding what to do with that money. Eventually, at Mother’s in- 
sistence, Daddy got the new overcoat he so badly needed. The rest of the 
money bought ‘‘mill ends’’ from a blanket factory. Pieced together, they 
were our ‘“‘best’’ blankets for years. Some of them are still in use. 

One day during those depression years, Daddy came home with a 
bargain — several pairs of black, thick-ribbed stockings for Ruth Joan 
and me. How we hated those things! They were warm, they were longwear- 
ing (they would be!), but other girls weren’t wearing them. We wore them, 
but I think Daddy and Mother had pity on us and as soon as possible, 
put the stockings in retirement. 

Saturday night suppers were always mush and milk in the winter; 
in summer, usually bread and milk. Fortunately, living on a farm, we but- 
chered our own beef. Half was sold for cash and the other half canned 
for family meals. There is still no meal so good as boiled beef and potatoes. 
We did not raise pigs; there was much feeling against it in the church at 
that time. 

Mother made ‘‘fun and games’’ out of some of our poverty. Hot 
water with milk and a little sugar was ‘‘cambric tea.’’ I remember many 
lunches of ‘‘coffee soup.’’ It was really Postum-flavored milk with pieces 
of bread and a bit of sugar. O, for one of those delicious ‘‘sugar pies’’ 
Mother made out of the last bit of dough! Just a flat piece of dough with 
sugar, cinnamon and a little ‘‘top’’ milk. I’ve tried to make them but they 
don’t taste like hers. 

I can only guess at the sacrifices Mother and Daddy made during 
those years. Children take so much for granted. But now I look back on 
those years of near poverty with gratitude; they are a legacy that has made 
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life so much richer. Resourcefulness and creativity are fed by necessity. 
Gratitude for small blessings is nourished when the supply is at low ebb. 
The example of faith in God and perseverance in duty when the going 
is rough is priceless. 

We did not know we were poor, but it’s only fair to say that some 
of those frugal days are more fun to look back to than they were to ex- 
perience. It wasn’t exactly fun to run behind the bobsled with feet so cold 
I could hardly stand it. Instead of lined galoshes (whoever heard of such 
luxury?), I had on rubbers that were much too large, held on with rubber 
jar canning rings. I recall wearing white shoes with holes in the soles well 
into the winter because there was no money for new ones. 

There were four bedrooms in that big brick house. The four girls 
(Frances Elizabeth had been born on December 16, 1933) and three boys 
slept in the two center rooms that opened onto a large central hall. Each 
room had two double beds. We slept on straw ticks. At the time of spring 
housecleaning, the ticks were opened on one end. Then the flattened-out, 
beaten-down straw was emptied on the field beside the house. Then the 
ticking was washed, dried and filled with new straw. Bedtime that first 
night was hilarious. We crawled up on that great, high straw tick and 
‘*jumped”’ it into enough of a flat place where we could lie down. Ina 
week or so, it had been beaten down to size. 

Our clothes were hung on nails pounded into a board which stretched 
across one side of the room. Only after some years did Daddy build a 
large clothes closet in one corner of the room. 

Daddy and Mother were both natural disciplinarians. They were in 
perfect agreement on the necessity and type of punishment. A ‘‘switch’’ 
from the pear tree in the yard lay always on two nails above the kitchen 
door that led to the stairway. This was used for routine, ordinary offenses 
such as answering back, failure to perform an assigned task (after one 
warning), lying abed after being called in the morning, etc. Serious of- 
fenses, of which, gratefully, there were not too many, had a different 
punishment. We had to stand on a wide board in the wash-house (also _ 
called the ‘‘summer kitchen’’) and not jump off while an appropriate 
number of applications were given with the razor strap.2 Does that sound 
harsh? Our parents were serious about the forming of their children’s 
character. 

Sometimes discipline was necessary in public. Students in that wor- 
ship service one Sunday morning in 1931 must have been soberly impressed 
as Professor Brechbill carried his screaming, kicking son out of the chapel. 
The two-year-old had been misbehaving and refused to settle down. The 
preacher had to wait until the frantic cries of ‘‘Daddy, don’t! I be good! 
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Daddy, don’t, I be good,’’ died away in the distance. A short time later 
father returned with a subdued son. 

The Brechbill family pew can still be identified by the post on the 
right side in the renovated first floor of ‘‘Old Main.’’ The pew had a hinged 
section which could be lifted to let worshippers past the post. Our family 
occupied that pew all the years that Mother lived. The youngest child sat 
between the parents. Boys sat to the left of Daddy and girls to the right 
of Mother. Students were impressed by the sight of the Brechbill family 
which filled the long bench. Indeed, the disembarking of the large family 
of nine from the big Reo car they drove for some years was watched with 
interest by the students.% ‘‘The Brechbill family reminded me of home, 
I loved to watch that sweet, motherly looking mother,’’ recalls one.4 And 
to at least one girl student, her observations of Professor and Mrs. 
Brechbill led her to form her ideal of what marriage should be.> Family 
discipline in worship allowed for no whispering. A glance from Daddy’s 
eye as he leaned forward and looked down the row was enough to halt 
any infringement. 

Discipline took various forms, all of them effective. At school and 
at home, Daddy was known for making the punishment fit the crime. 
Several times [ turned the kerosene lamp down low and read late into the 
night. After one or two warnings I[ did it again. Consequently, I was not 
allowed to attend the Christmas candlelight program of the Messiah Choral 
Society. I was ten years old; it was a hard way to learn! Mother saw that 
I was increasingly careless in hanging up my clothes and putting things 
back where they belonged. One winter Sunday evening it was time to go 
to church. [ couldn’t find my cap. ‘‘I put it here!’’ I cried, looking where 
it should have been. ‘‘Somebody took it; Ruth must have moved it!’’ 
Mother refused to help me look, saying that if I couldn’t find it by the 
time the rest left for church, I would have to stay home. As the taillights 
of the car disappeared down the hill beyond the barn, I found the cap. 
It was on the hook where I’d put it, with several layers of my things on 
top of it. 

Being kept home from church was a real punishment; we seldom 
went anywhere except to school and church. The older children remember 
a trip to the Philadelphia Mission in the late 1920s. The pastor at that 
time was Rev. Clyde Shirk. The Shirks were friends from the Indiana years. 
A visit to the zoo was a highlight of that trip. Some years later, we visited 
the Hershey zoo and amusement park. The merry-go-round and the boat 
ride that went up an incline on cogwheels and then plunged steeply into 
the water are exciting memories. 

When the great evangelists Gypsy Smith and Billy Sunday brought 
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their campaigns into the Harrisburg area, we went one night to hear each 
of them. Gypsy Smith’s story of his childhood, ignorant of the gospel, 
and the song he wrote out of that experience, ‘‘Tell It Again,’’ remain 
with me to this day. In Billy Sunday’s campaign a twelve-year-old soloist 
named Betty Weeklyn, was featured. From her we learned the chorus, 
‘‘God Has Blotted Them Out,’’ and it only takes a moment’s recall to 
hear her singing it. 

Daddy and Mother had two goals for their children: 

1. That they serve the Lord. 

2. That they get along well with other people. 
They never discussed church problems or members in our hearing. If we 
were involved in a difficulty, we have to give an account of our part in 
the matter and not hide behind the excuse, ‘‘It was his fault,’’ or ‘‘She 
started it.’’ This was true at the grade school we attended. We understood 
that if we were punished at school, we would be punished again when we 
got home. When an angry mother came to school to berate the teacher 
over the discipline of her child, we shook our heads over the sad future 
that child would have. When we fretted at restrictions that were placed 
on us and contrasted the liberties the neighbor children had, Daddy’s 
response was, ‘‘We’ll see how things turn out in twenty years.’’ All of 
us are deeply grateful now for the courage and wisdom of our parents. 

Training children is hard work. We learned.the dignity of manual 
labor. Each of us were assigned tasks equal to our size and strength. These 
were to be done regularly and without prodding. Gathering eggs, feeding 
and watering chickens, pumping water, filling the woodbox, sweeping and 
scrubbing walks, hoeing and weeding the garden, picking and shelling peas 
and beans, bringing in hay, shocking grain and husking corn — there’s 
nothing like a farm to teach children how to work. Planting time, harvest 
time, who wants to make a list? It is endless. Now I’m grateful for it all. 
There were cows to milk — ah, yes, cows to milk! Those cows caused me 
as much trouble as anything. 

We had no furnace and on those cold winter mornings we had to 
get up to milk the cows. Daddy called us when he went to the barn. Many - 
times he came back to the house and up the steps with the pear switch 
because I had gone back to sleep. Many of those years, two of us were 
supposed to be up milking. Even after we told him we were up — even 
after we had stamped our feet in answer to his command, ‘‘I want to hear 
your feet on the floor!’’, we had crawled back into the warmth of the 
covers. 

I remember what brought an end to my staying in bed when there 
were cows to milk. Daddy had called me. I answered, then turned over 
for a few more winks. I woke up, rubbing my eyes with the guilty feeling 
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Brechbill Family — 1930 
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that it was very late. I dressed; where was Daddy? Why hadn’t he called 
me again? I went to the barn; Daddy was milking the last cow. He had 
milked his portion and mine too. He was humming a little tune as he often 
did. He didn’t look angry; he just didn’t say anything. It was a worse 
punishment than the switch. I never let him down again. 

Daddy knew how to pay a compliment and at the same time give 
correction that would be remembered. On my 16th birthday he gave me 
a card with a note written in that wonderful, slanted, lefthanded hand- 
writing that was his trademark. ‘‘You are very much like your Mother,”’ 
it said, ‘‘except for two things — your handwriting isn’t as nice and neither 
is your disposition.”’ 

Our training was not always direct, often it was by the splendid ex- 
ample set before us. We had a difficult neighbor, a sharp-tongued, 
irascible woman, shrewd and greedy. She approached Daddy as he worked 
in the field one day, demanding that the line fence between their proper- 
ties be moved back two feet on our land. If she expected a fight or an 
argument, she didn’t get it. The problem was quickly and satisfactorily 
solved. Daddy moved the fence over where she said it should be and con- 
tinued farming. We children had an unforgettable lesson in Christian 
ethics. 

The transients (we called them ‘‘tramps’’ in those days) who found 
food and lodging at our farm became object lessons for our instruction. 
Some of them told sad stories of losing farms, friends and family through 
strong drink. Observing them, it was not hard to hate the liquor traffic. 
The two oldest boys played a practical joke on one of these men and teased 
another one. For this they were reprimanded with the instruction that the 
Scriptures teach kindness to those less fortunate than ourselves. Our first 
encounter with a member of the Hebrew race was a junk dealer who came 
to the farm and bought up old equipment no longer in use. Mother used 
this occasion to tell us that the Jews are ‘‘God’s chosen people’’ and 
whoever is kind to them will be blessed by the Lord. 

One of those transients became an object lesson in another way. 
Youngest son Joseph remembers, ‘‘I was about nine years old. This par- 
ticular man had come to the farm several times, asking for food and a 
place to sleep. We found that he was a graduate of Harvard University. 
I asked Daddy why a graduate of Harvard would be traveling about, beg- 
ging for food and a place to sleep. I never forgot his answer, ‘Not everyone 
who goes through college is an educated person.’ That stuck with me.”’ 

In spite of the poverty of those years, Daddy and Mother found a 
way to add some “‘extras’’ of fun and profitable enjoyment. In addition 
to the music lessons mentioned in an earlier chapter, my oldest sister and 
I attended cooking and sewing classes. York County conducted extension 
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courses in the summer and a Home Economics teacher held classes on 
the Messiah campus. 

Being members of a congregation which was also the church for the 
Messiah students had definite advantages. They were progressive in some 
very constructive ways. The Grantham congregation quickly joined the 
Vacation Bible School movement which had begun at Refton, Pa., and 
in Kentucky in 1929.6 We attended every summer from 1930-1938. Mary 
E. Hoffman, English teacher at Messiah, was the Bible School superinten- 
dent. From her I learned songs and opening exercises which I have used 
through many years of working with children. 

Naomi Brubaker (now Brechbill) succeeded Mary Hoffman as 
superintendent. Naomi also taught evening classes for juniors and in- 
termediates. My lifelong interest in missions had its beginning with the 
missionary booklets she had us make in those evening sessions. Each 
member of each missionary family was listed by name. We each wrote 
to a missionary child and prayed for them. When the Walter Winger family 
returned from Africa, we awaited a glimpse of them with great eagerness. 
We already knew their names and ages! 

Mary and Grace Stoner (Lady) taught us singing. They made 
beautiful music booklets for each of us. The cover was a simulated stained- 
glass church window. 

Guy and Anna Van Dyke had charge of the evening children’s 
meetings for a year. Then the church called them to work with the or- 
phanage children at Morrison, Illinois. What child could forget the solem- 
nity of that hour when we knelt in a large circle in Room 1 of Old Main 
and the Van Dykes laid their hands on each head and committed us to 
God? Church was our life; Sunday was the highlight of the week. 

Sometimes church came to our house. When our turn came to have 
the ‘‘cottage’’ prayer meeting, the house got an extra cleaning, barn work 
was hurried through and supper eaten early. The large dining room and 
living room were joined by a wide doorway and in these rooms rows of 
wooden folding chairs were set up, the ‘‘leaves were taken out of the large 
table; it became a round table to hold a kerosene lamp with sparkling clean 
globe and the hymn books. Mother’s very best embroidered cloth (a wed- 
ding gift) was used on that table only on such very special occasions. Our 
Aladdin lamp was a prized possession in those pre-electric days and, like 
the beautiful tablecloth, was brought out only for important gatherings. 
When the preacher arose to announce the first song and the Aladdin lamp 
cast its soft glow over the assembled brethren and sisters, the excitement 
of the occasion was equalled only by its dignity. 

Monaghan Township grade school (known as Filey’s)” began in mid- 
August and continued till mid-April. During the school term our weekday 
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evening schedule was chores, supper, then study. That large, oval dining 
room table then became our study center. At least four of us would be 
studying and often Daddy would be grading papers. Bedtime was nine 
o’clock. Daddy would wind the clock and then announce, ‘‘Time for bed, 
children!’’ On winter evenings the ‘‘clock-winding’’ would be preceded 
by the cracking of a few walnuts or slicing an apple. 

The books we studied for school lessons were only a part of the books 
in our lives. Winter Sunday afternoons were ‘‘prime time’’ for books. Nor- 
man Wingert’s® second-hand book business on the Messiah campus was 
a constant source of supply. He had ‘‘fire sales’’ and ‘‘flood sales.’ Daddy 
made long, rough-hewn shelves in the attic to accommodate the growing 
number of books. 

One of those volumes from Wingert’s store left a permanent imprint 
on my life. It was a copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, illustrated by Gustave 
Doré. The book measured about 13% x 10% and was perhaps 1% in- 
ches thick. The dark red cover was richly embossed in gold. Deeply im- 
pressed in that cover was pictured an angel with a flaming sword taking 
vengeance on Satan. 

I spent hours lying on my stomach in the attic, poring over Dore’s 
wonderful drawings. Two of them were permanently engraved on my 
mind. One was of the fallen Lucifer winging his way toward the distant 
Earth, there to seduce the sinless pair. In later years I had it enlarged and 
copied in color on poster board. I’ve used it to teach children the origin 
of sin in the world. The other drawing illustrated Milton’s line: 


**Nine days they fell.’’ 


Hordes of blackwinged angels darkened the sky, falling to join thousands 
of others already writhing on the rocks below. 

No influence of our home is more deep and pervading than the family 
altar. All of us agree that it is one of the strongest ties that bind us together 
in our adult years. I would as soon have expected the sun not to rise as 
I would that we would not have family worship. After the 7 o’clock 
breakfast, we pushed our chairs back, Daddy read from the Bible and 
then, most often he, sometimes Mother, prayed. As we grew older, we 
took our turns. Portions from the Psalms I know from memory just from 
hearing them read in those morning family worship sessions. I can still 
hear Daddy’s voice in Psalm 84: 


‘“Who passing through the valley of Baca 
make it a well, 
The rain also filleth the pools.’’ (6) 


‘‘! had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’’(/0b) 
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Years later, riding in a Philadelphia subway just after a personal encounter 
with God, one of those verses from Psalm 84 came back to me as a life- 
promise from the Lord: 


‘*The Lord God is a Sun and Shield, 
The Lord will give grace and glory, 
No good thing will He withhold from them that 
walk uprightly.’’ (JJ) 


I can hear Daddy’s voice in earnest prayer, ‘‘O, God, bless Earl, 
Robert, Ruth Joan, Anita, Esther, Joseph and Frances. Keep them from 
sin and evil; help them to follow Thee.’’ 

Mother kept the family altar fires burning while Daddy was in the 
T.B. Sanitarium in 1939-40. It wasn’t easy; she didn’t have cooperation 
from all of us (1 speak for myself). It revealed a strength of Mother’s 
character for which the years have brought increasing respect. 

Another vivid memory reveals the atmosphere of our home. It was 
Sunday afternoon; evening shadows were lengthening. Mother was lying 
on a bed in the library; it was a room on the first floor used only for com- 
pany or for special needs. In time of sickness it was a convenient place. 
She had been suffering with sciatica for over a week. On this particular 
day the pain had become intense; now and then a stifled moan escaped 
her lips. She said it felt like a knife was being plunged into her thigh. 

Daddy called us all into the library. The atmosphere spoke more of 
eternal things than of time. Our need was desperate; we were going to 
ask God for help. Daddy led in prayer; we children wept. Somewhere be- 
tween that prayer and nightfall Mother’s pain left. She was healed and 
rose from her bed. 

By the end of 1938, the three oldest Brechbill children had graduated 
from Messiah’s academy, the fourth was in the senior class. The oldest 
son was contemplating marriage. The worst of the Great Depression was 
over. In the spring of 1939 an unexpected and very serious problem arose. 
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“THE WAY A MAN BEHAVES IN ADVERSITY 
IS A GOOD INDICATION - 
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CHAPTER VI 


CRISES, 1939 - 1943 


The early spring of 1939 found Albert Brechbill with a persistent 
cough. If he suspected anything serious, he said nothing. Finally, in late 
April, he visited the family doctor. After examination (no x-ray) the friend- 
ly doctor pronounced him ‘‘fit.’’ ‘‘You are in perfect health,’’ he said. 
‘*With warmer weather, that cough will disappear.’’ The next day he suf- 
fered a massive lung hemorrhage. Subsequent x-rays showed one lung 
‘*9one’’ and the other partially involved. The diagnosis — advanced tuber- 
culosis. He was anointed for healing several times; the church prayed. 

Daughter Anita graduated from Messiah academy a few weeks later. 
‘‘Graduation was a day of gloom. The oration I had so carefully prepared 
had lost its glow. Daddy lay at home, his life in the balance. Mother sat 
alone in the audience, her toilworn hands folded in her lap, a patient smile 
on her face, trying to brighten the day for me. None of us dreamed how 
ill she herself was.”’ 

A wealthy woman with influence in state affairs had a summer estate 
which bordered the Brechbill farm. Through her efforts a bed was secured 
in the State Sanitarium at Hamburg, Pennsylvania. Albert Brechbill was 
there nine months. At times the outcome seemed in doubt. His natural 
determination and the self-discipline he had cultivated since youth stood 
him in good stead. Faith in God sustained him when the ‘‘bottom fell out.’’ 
The odds were heavy against his recovery. Pneumothorax was advised — a 
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procedure whereby the lung is collapsed and put to rest to promote heal- 
ing. There were risks, the treatment was not guaranteed. He declined this 
procedure; he would trust God. 

Another prescribed treatment was a daily eggnog. The eggs were 
stale. Packing in ‘‘water glass’’ was the accepted method for storing eggs; 
it did not keep them fresh. Many patients found it impossible to get the 
eggnog past their nose. Albert Brechbill’s solution to the problem was 
characteristic — he broke the eggs and swallowed them whole while holding 
his breath. 

One can only guess at the concern for his family and the farm that 
must have plagued him. Temptation to worry and doubt God’s wisdom 
and love must have assailed him. 

At home Cora struggled with the problems of family finance. Oldest 
son Earl had married and set up his own home earlier in the year. Second 
son Robert managed the farm. The youngest son remembers seeing his 
Mother and older brother trying to balance accounts at the dining room 
table. He saw tears in his mother’s eyes as she said, ‘‘Will we ever get 
out of debt?’’ [tems deemed expendable were sold to pay urgent bills. Anita 
stayed home from college that year; everyone pitched in to help. 

Youngest daughter Frances has treasured notes sent to her by Dad- 
dy from the sanitarium. The Professor did a good job of communicating 
to his little daughter how much he loved and missed her and how interested 
he was in her affairs. She was six years old. 

While Albert was at Hamburg, the only serious disagreement he and 
Cora ever had occurred. Several months had gone by; the doctor treating 
Albert seemed uncommunicative. Cora felt he was not being honest about 
her husband’s condition; she was worried and wanted to question the 
doctor. One of the children continues the story, ‘‘Daddy said, ‘No, don’t 
bother him, let it go.” But Mother did question the doctor. A cloud hung 
over our home; Daddy was displeased with Mother. It didn’t last long. 
Their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary was near. From his sanitarium bed 
Albert sent Cora an anniversary gift—a handprinted copy of selected 
verses from Proverbs 31 and a letter. The sun was shining again; Mother’s 
face was bright once more!”’ 

God was merciful; Albert Brechbill recovered. He gave God the 
glory. It was evident that more than medical treatment was responsible 
for his recovery. A member of a neighboring congregation who was in 
the sanitarium at the same time died in spite of the pneumothorax treat- 
ment. For the first time in his life, Brechbill gained weight. The family 
picture taken early in 1939 shows him looking thin. Later pictures reveal 
the difference. 
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In late summer of 1940 a new calamity threatened. Cora’s health, 
which had not been good for several years, began to deteriorate. She had 
suffered from cardiac arrhythmias and high blood pressure. Now she was 
in the grip of uremic poisoning. The elders of the church were called and 
anointed her. In answer to the minister’s question, she said, ‘‘Yes, I’m 
ready to go, but who will look after the children?’’ The youngest was seven 
years old. The doctor came downstairs after examining the patient and 
announced to the family, ‘‘The crisis has come; if she lives through the 
night, she will recover.’ 

The Lord answered prayer; she did live through the night and began 
to recover. However, as months went by, she was unable to gain much 
strength. The third daughter Esther, ready for her freshman year at 
Messiah, stayed home to help. The next summer, the oldest daughter Ruth 
Joan was married. At that time Albert and Cora had their picture taken 
together. It shows her thin and looking ill. It was her last picture. 

On the morning of December 30, 1942, Albert was sitting by her 
bedside combing her hair when she suffered a cerebral hemorrhage. She 
was taken to the Carlisle Hospital, where she remained conscious and 
recognized the family although she could acknowledge that recognition 
only with a handclasp. On the morning of January 2nd she slipped beyond 
the veil of suffering and entered into the world of rest and glory. 

Services were conducted on January Sth from the College auditorium 
with Bishop C. N. Hostetter, Jr. in charge. She was laid to rest in 
Grantham Memorial Cemetery. 

Joseph, fourteen years old, recalls, ‘‘During the funeral, I could not 
shed a tear. Doing the farm chores that evening, I went up in the silo to 
throw down silage. There I broke down and cried. Daddy, doing chores 
somewhere in the barn, sensed that the silage wasn’t coming down. He 
climbed into the silo and sat down on the silage with me. I laid my head 
on his shoulder and sobbed, and I asked him why Mamma had to die. 
The words he gave me remain with me, ‘Joseph, I don’t know. But I do 
know that before your life is over, it will make more sense than it does 
now.” ”’ 
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Cora and Albert — 1941 
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Moffatt’s Translation 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LAST EIGHT YEARS 
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I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE LAST EIGHT YEARS 


Life had to go on. The family began the difficult task of carrying 
on without Mother. Each one had his or her responsibilities. ‘‘I was 
especially tense about the cooking. Although I was thoroughly familiar 
with housework, Mother had always been there to give advice. We all loved 
chocolate pudding and I made some one evening for a special treat — 
from ‘scratch,’ of course; box mixes hadn’t been thought of yet. It was 
lumpy, really lumpy. I served it with embarrassment and apologies. Dad- 
dy’s reply set me at ease, ‘Don’t worry until you hear me complain.’ I 
knew that would never be.’’ 

It soon became apparent that new direction was needed. Now fifty- 
four years old, Albert Brechbill began to think of lightening the load. The 
farm was readied for sale; he would concentrate on teaching. The two 
youngest children went to live with the Lehmans on their farm at 
Carlisle.’ Albert, with teenage daughters Esther and Anita, moved in with 
the Jesse Ladys.2 

That summer Albert enrolled at Penn State University to continue 
work on his master’s degree. One day a letter came for the girls in their 
father’s handwriting. It told them that he was carrying on a friendship 
that could lead to marriage. Let one of them tell it: ‘‘Our reaction was 
predictable and immediate. Anyone take Mother’s place? How could he? 
We hadn’t considered the possibility!”’ 
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The lady was fine in every way. More than that, a more compatible 
relationship for Albert Brechbill could hardly be imagined. She was, like 
himself, a school teacher. They had served on numerous committees 
together; both were key figures in Sunday school and youth conference 
work. Her father had been one of the two older brethren who had aided 
the Brechbill family on their arrival from the West and through the years 
had remained a loyal friend. 

‘“But we had known Naomi Brubaker as leader of the Vacation Bi- 
ble Schools, children’s meeting and youth conferences we attended. We 
could not think of her as Mother. We got over the initial shock, of course, 
and a pleasant relationship developed. We participated in the wedding in 
June, 1944. Naomi bore all this with patience, biding her time, doing 
little things to show her love. One by one we came to call her ‘‘Mother’’ 
or ‘‘Mother Naomi.”’ 

The passing of time has increasingly revealed the wisdom of the 
choice Albert Brechbill made and the rich legacy left to his children. Those 
very organizational abilities which seemed a barrier at first, have been the 
means by which our rich heritage has been preserved and the close family 
ties maintained. As one by one the children married, they became widely 
scattered. When ‘‘Mother Naomi’’ knew that one of the family would 
be in the Grantham-Messiah College area, she notified any others within 
two hundred miles and arranged for a ‘‘get-together.’’ She finally con- 
ceived the idea of a three-day family reunion at the Kenbrook Retreat 
Center in Lebanon County. These are triennial affairs. 

The Prayer Room Memorial to Albert and Cora Brechbill in the 
Messiah Village Church is a product of her planning. Indirectly, at least, 
the togetherness she promoted within the family led to the writing of this 
book. 

Albert Brechbill and his bride set up housekeeping in downtown 
Grantham. Both were teaching, she in Cumberland County elementary 
schools and he in the Mechanicsburg High School. 

Another former Messiah faculty member who was also teaching at 
Mechanicsburg, gives us a ‘‘close-up’’ view of him at this time. ‘‘Albert 
Brechbill was highly regarded by both teachers and students at 
Mechanicsburg High School. His room was on the second floor at the 
top of the broad, open stairway. He kept the door to his classroom clos- 
ed; what went on in his classroom was his and his students’ business. Some 
thought his work assignments were ‘heavy.’ One student of a graduating 
class decided not to prepare an assignment. Brechbill told him he could 
not graduate if it was not completed. The student took the matter to the 
principal with intent to take it to the school board. Brechbill stood his 
ground, and faculty and school board backed him all the way.’’? 
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There is no doubt that teaching in a public school presented a new 
challenge to Brechbill. At least one other student decided to challenge him. 
The student resented a disciplinary measure. The parents complained and 
sued for damages. Faculty and school board again backed the teacher. 
The young man had been a problem to other instructors, and they were 
elated that someone had stood up to him. The family lost the case. 

In 1946 when Messiah College asked him to rejoin its faculty, he 
discussed it with his wife. The salary would, of course, be much less. Her 
encouragement helped him to make the decision, ‘‘This is what you came 
East to do, teach at Messiah.”’ 

Things had changed greatly in the years he had been away from the 
school. Requirements for accreditation were being met; teachers with 
M.A.’s were increasing rapidly; only these could teach college subjects 
or be department heads. 

Kenneth B. Hoover had been appointed head of the Natural Science 
division in which Albert Brechbill would be teaching. He had been a stu- 
dent under Brechbill in the 1930’s. Hoover tells us how he felt with this 
development. 


I had come to Messiah in the fall of 1930. I had 
college Algebra under Professor Brechbill the first 
semester and Trigonometry the second semester. He 
was a teacher well-prepared and clear in his presenta- 
tions. He was considerate but challenging in his ex- 
pectations of students. He was a master at evaluating 
student progress. His classes were some of my best 
academic experiences in my first year at college. 

When Albert Brechbill returned to Messiah in 
1946, it was difficult for me to think that Albert 
Brechbill would, in essence, be teaching under my 
direction when I had respected him as the master 
teacher. When I spoke to him about this situation he 
set me at ease very comfortably for he was not a 
proud man seeking position and honor. He had the 
spirit of service and humility. When he was assigned 
to a particular class, we knew that the job would be 
well done and there would be no problem with 
interpersonal relationships.* 
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At Brethren in Christ Mission in Philadelphia — 1950 
Albert, Frances, Anita, Naomi 


Naomi and Albert in Saskatchewan, Canada 
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During his several years of illness, Albert Brechbill had, of necessi- 
ty, been out of Sunday school work. Now he was re-elected as superinten- 
dent and taught an adult class. Outlines of his lessons found in his desk 
after his death read like sermons. He became active in temperance work, 
encouraged by his wife, who had been active in this work for years. Studies 
on the effects of alcohol and related abuses were of special interest in con- 
nection with his lifelong study of the relationship of heredity and 
environment. 

He served as Upper Allen Township assessor and two years before 
his death successfully completed a general revision of property evalua- 
tion. In this work, as in other areas of his life, his concern for the in- 
dividual came through. He came home from his work as assessor one day 
telling Naomi of a lady he had called on that evening. She had sensed 
that he was someone who could help and had poured out a story of 
trouble and care. ‘‘We must visit her,’’ he said. And they did.® 

Many people were anything but kind to the assessor. He let them 
talk without answering back. When he at length explained to them the 
basis of the evaluation, many of them finally agreed with him.® 

In the summer of 1949 he traveled with the college quartette. In a 
note to his wife after his death, a Canadian pastor’s wife wrote, ‘‘He was 
the perfect guest; he didn’t want to make extra work. He visited the 
creamery; he was interested in everything.’’?” 

In the summer of 1950, Albert and Naomi motored to the Pacific 
Northwest. A few weeks were spent with son Earl and wife who were 
pastoring the North Star Brethren in Christ Mission in Saskatchewan. 
Glaciers and parks were visited; it was a joyous, delightful trip long to 
be remembered. 

Concern for his children seemed much on his mind the last two years 
of his life. Several trips were made to upper New York State to visit 
daughter Ruth Joan and family. Son-in-law Earl Lehman was studying 
and working his way through seminary. With three small children, it was 
an uphill climb. At Thanksgiving of 1950, Albert expressed a desire to 
visit daughter Anita in Philadelphia, where she was a worker at the 
Brethren in Christ Mission. A few days before his death he sent a check 
to son Earl and family as a Christmas present. News of his death reached 
them before it was cashed. It remains a cherished keepsake. 

On Saturday evening, December 23, 1950, Albert and Naomi drove 
out on some errands. Snow was on the ground; the car became stuck in 
a driveway; Albert helped push the car. Upon arriving home, he was ex- 
periencing severe chest pains. The doctor advised the hospital. He asked 
to be anointed. 

As he was carried out of the house on a stretcher, he spoke to those 
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who stood by. ‘‘Thank God, there are no wrongs to be made right.’’ An 
evaluation was made by the doctors: ‘‘He has had a heart attack and will 
need six weeks rest. He should be able to return to teaching by that time.’’® 
God’s plan was otherwise. In beautiful words that appeared in the Messiah 
College Bulletin of January, 1951, ‘‘Christmas dawned for him in the 
Father’s house where there is no more sin nor pain nor tears.’’9 

His funeral was held in the College Auditorium on December 29. 
About four hundred were in attendance in spite of a severe ice storm. Presi- 
dent C. N. Hostetter, Jr. preached from his life text, Romans 8:28. Banks 
of flowers testified to the outpouring of love from school, church and 
community. A large floral cross stood above the casket, the work of a 
local florist whose daughter was a student of Brechbill’s. He was laid to 
rest on Grantham’s Cemetery Hill, overlooking the college he loved and, 
under God, served so well. 

Nearby are the graves of his first wife and an infant son, John 
Franklin, of the second marriage. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


A fitting memorial to Albert and Cora Brechbill was established when 
a prayer chapel in the Messiah Village Chapel near Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was furnished in their honor by the immediate family. 


At a private dedication service in April, 1984, each of the six children 
present prayed, thanking God for the ‘‘Christian lives of our parents that 
have so greatly influenced us’’ and especially remembering the family altar. 


Albert Brechbill’s Bible lies on a table, open to the verse by which 
he lived — Romans 8:28. 
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Albert Brechb 


BRECHBILLS IN 1984 
Earl, Joseph, Frances, Robert 
Esther, Anita, Mother Naomi, Ruth Joan 
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FROM 
ALBERT H. BRECHBILL’S 
DESK 


FROM 
ALBERT H. BRECHBILL’S 
DESK 


How to Create and Maintain a Teaching Atmosphere 


1. Maintain a dignity in keeping with the profession both inside and out- 
side of the classroom. 

2. Create and maintain a proper atmosphere at opening of recitation. 

a. Wait. 

_ Have seats properly arranged. 

. Have proper ventilation. 

. Keep blackboards and floor clean. 

. Publicly approve of good conduct. 
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. Prolong session at close. 


3. Maintain a teaching atmosphere. 
a. By a well-prepared lesson. 
b. By a tactful presentation. 
c. By pointed questions. 


4. Maintain a proper atmosphere at close of recitation by: 
a. Asking volunteers to erase board. 
b. Have students remove paper from around seats. 
c. Keep seats in proper position. 
d. March out if necessary. 
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5. Maintain a proper atmosphere in dealing with individuals. 


. Ask them to remain at close of class. 


Co 


. Initiate a surprise attack. 


. Stand firm on decisions made. 


QD 


d. Admit your own errors. 
e. BE FIRM — SINCERE. 


f. Constantly reminding of disorder should not be 
allowed. 


g. Expulsion from class as a last measure (with Dean’s 
permission to return.) 


6. Maintain proper atmosphere in the classroom by keeping yourself in 
the love of God. 


TEACHING IS... 


1. Helping another to develop any or many of his natural 
powers and capacities. 


2. Contributing to the production of changes in the thought, 
emotional and volitional life of another so as to bring him 
into more harmonious adjustment to life. 


3. Guiding the growth of personality. 


4. Helping one to acquire better habits of mind and 
conduct — habits which make for more effective living. 


5. Guiding the experiences of another in order to prepare him 
for abundant living. 


6. Helping another to better understanding of attitudes, skills 
and appreciations. 


7. Helping another to live among men and for God. 
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CHARACTER 


Success in character is not an accident of one day’s making. 


Education is valuable in the shaping of character. 
1. To know things. 
2. To discipline our feelings. 


3. To regulate conduct. 
Men and women of character are as willing to appreciate as to criticize. 


God tests men, not that He may know them better, but that they may 
know themselves. 


WISDOM 


Wisdom is the practical knowledge and vision that enables us to see right 
aims and ends and adopt the right means to accomplish them. 


Wisdom is, in a sense, a fundamental virtue. 


Faith and Hope are forms of Wisdom. 


If we do not have Wisdom, we will go wrong in our aims and efforts. 
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The Fine Art of Living Together 


. Trust each other completely. 
. Never credit circumstancial evidence. 


. Don’t carry a grudge. 


Don’t be stingy. 
Be always ready to sacrifice. 


Remember that marriage is a partnership, not a 
dictatorship. 


Don’t hold post-mortems. 

Be companions. 

Don’t make unpleasant comparisons. 
Continue your courtship. 

Have no secrets. 


Start where your parents began. 


. Avoid debts. 


Don’t both talk at the same time. 
Study to understand each other’s habits. 


Have a right relationship with the Lord. 
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Beliefs That Matter 
St. John 20:31 


What we believe — 


A. Shapes Character 

1. Affects our environment. 
Affects our associates. 
Affects our thinking. 
Affects our morals. 
Affects our training. 
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B. Regulates Conduct 


‘‘To every man there openeth a High Way and a Low 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low. 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest run to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth a High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth which way his soul shall go.”’ 


C. Determines Duty 
‘Tf | can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can cure one heart from aching 
Or cool one pain, 
I shall not live in vain.’”’ 


— Emily Dickinson 


D. Marks our Destiny 
1. Now — 


A worker or a shirker 
A winner or a loser 
A joy or a sorrow 
Dynamic or static 
Success or failure 


2. Hereafter — 
Heaven or Hell 
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There are but two steps to Heaven — 


Out of self into Christ 
Out of Christ into Heaven 
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The Chemical Value of Man 


Some chemical expert who loves to go into physical details has com- 
puted the value of a human body when resolved into its separate consti- 
tuent parts. The result is as follows: 


The ingredients of a man’s physical structure, plus water, are: 


. Fat enough for seven bars of soap. 

. Iron enough for a medium-sized nail. 

. Sugar enough to fill a shaker. 

. Lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop. 

. Phosphorus enough to make 2,200 match tips. 

. Magnesium enough to make a dose of magnesium. 
. Potassium enough to explode a toy cannon. 


. Sulphur enough to rid one of a dose of fleas. 
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. This whole collection would be worth 98 cents. 


And yet, this physical structure is the abode of the Holy Spirit. Says 
the great Apostle Paul, ‘‘your bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit.’’ I 
beseech you therefore, brethren by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service.”’ 


What a pitiful thing is man apart from the spiritual essence! Well 
might mankind despair of itself, if the laboratory told the whole story 
as it coldly and exactly weighs out the chemical make-up of the physical 
structure. But what laboratory made with men’s hands, or what scales 
fashioned by mechanical skill can measure out the unseen things like 
thought, and aspiration, and ambition, and desire, and sacrifice, and im- 
agination, and love? Truly and gloriously may man say with the Apostle: 
‘*The things which are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen 
are eternal!’’ 


— CMS. 
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Precious Bible, Book Divine, 
Precious Treasure, Thou art mine! 
Mine to tell me whence I came, 
Mine to tell me who I am. 

Mine to guide me o’er life’s sea, 
All I am I owe to Thee. 

Fearing neither storm nor tide 

If Thy words with me abide. 
Close I press thee to my heart, 

We will never, never part. 


— Author Unknown 
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5. Grade card in possession of Joseph A. Brechbill, Hershey, Pa. 
6. Evangelical Visitor, Jan. 15, 1906 

7. Minutes Of Christian Union Congregation--in possession of Samuel 

Cook, R. #3, Auburn, Ind. 

8. Grade transcript in possession of author. 

9. Letter from Nettie Cook, sister-in-law of Albert Brechbill. 

10. A pair of linked, upright bars that fit behind an animal’s head to 

confine it in a stall. 

11. Willie Myers, note to Naomi Brechbill after Albert’s death, Jan. ’51 
12. Messiah College: A History, Morris Sider, page 71 

13. Samuel Cook, int., Aug. ’86 
CHAPTER II 

1. Naomi Brechbill, MA ’26, int., Aug. ’86 

2. Clarence Z. Musser, JC ’29, taped interview, Oct. ’86 

3. Grace Stoner Lady, MA ’28, int., Jan. ’87 

4. Diary, H. Frances Davidson, Aug. 1924 

5. Jacob Stoner, MA ’26, int., Jan. ’87 

6. Same 

7. C. Z. Musser, tape, Oct. ’86 

8. Charles McCulloh, int., Nov. 86 

9. Same 
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Cora Walters, MA ’33, letter, March ’87 

Paul McBeth, MA ’29, letter, Jan. ’87 

Miriam Musser McCulloh, int., Nov. ’86 

Cora Walters, letter, March ’87 

Miriam McCulloh, int. Nov. ’86 

Harold Martin, Sympathy note to Naomi B., Jan. ’51 
Eva Goodin Schock, MA ’34, phone int., March ’87 
Hazel Krone Paull, MA ’33, phone int., March ’87 
Rev. Jesse W. Hoover, JC ’29, int., Nov. ’86 
Martha Bosley Henderson, MA ’29 

Esther McCulloh McBeth, ’29, int., Nov. ’86 
Rachel Wengert Martin, MA ’29, letter, Jan. ’87 
Eva Schock, phone int., March ’87 

Cora Walters, letter, March ’87 

Charles & Miriam McCulloh, int., Nov. ’86 

Dr. John O. Hershey, JC ’36, phone int., Jan. ’87 
Vida McCulloh Yoder, MA ’35, int., March ’87 
Ruth Brechbill Zercher, JC ’40, letter, Feb. ’87 
John Hess, MA ’26, int., Jan. ’87 

Jacob Stoner, int., Jan. ’87 

McCulloh, int., Nov. ’86 

Eyewitness account--names omitted for obvious reasons. 
Joanna Stump Hoke, JC 736, int., Aug. 86 

C.Z. Musser, taped int., Oct. ’86 

Same 


CHAPTER III 
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This framed poem hung in the living room of the Brechbill’s farm 
home. 

William Sowers, int., Oct. ’86 

Lyman Nester, int., Nov. ’86 

Frank Brubaker, mill owner 

Bishop Samuel B. Stoner family 

Messiah Faculty Minutes 1924-1935, B. in C. Archives 

Messiah Bible College monthly publication 

Helen Brechbill Musser, JC ’29, taped int., Oct. 86 

Naomi Brechbill, Sept. ’86 

Esther Brechbill Pearce, MA ’45, phone int., April ’87 
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10. Committee appointments gleaned from Grantham District Council 
Minutes 1925-1933, B. in C. Archives 
11. District Minutes, March 9, 1934, Archives 
12. Messiah College Board of Trustees meeting, Sept. 19, 1935, Archives 
13. Grace Stoner Lady, int., Jan. ’87 
CHAPTER IV 
1. Yearbook and grade transcript in possession of author 
2. Nettie Cook, letter, April ’86 
3. Later English instructress at Messiah Academy 
4. Quest for Piety and Obedience, Wittlinger, page 277 
5. Faculty Minutes, year of ’30-’31, Archives 
6. Jacob Stoner, int., Jan. ’86 
7. Earl Brechbill, MA ’35, letter, March ’87 
8. Author 
CHAPTER V 
1. Grace Stoner Lady, int., Jan. ’87 
2. Leather strap about 1% inches wide, used for sharpening hand razors 
3. ssacob Kuhns, J © 733, nts April. 37, 
4. Kathleen Free Aiken, JC ’29, letter, Nov. ’86 
5. Vida McCulloh, int., March ’87 
6. Quest For Piety And Obedience, Wittlinger, page 419 
7. Named for Mr. Filey who donated ground in 1800 for the Christ 
Lutheran Church nearby 
8. A teacher at Messiah 


CHAPTER VII 
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Daughter Ruth 

Albert’s youngest sister, Lucille 

Jacob Kuhns, int., April ’87 

Dr. Kenneth B. Hoover, JC ’32, taped int., Nov. ’86 

Naomi Brechbill, int., Jan. ’87 

Same 

Mrs. Percy Cober in letter to Naomi, Jan. 751 

The original diagnosis was in error; the cause of death was coronary 
thrombosis. 

Mary Stoner, MA 719, in Messiah College Bulletin, Jan. ’51 
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